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OSTON was having its ‘‘nooning.’’ The 
ladies’ room at Parker's, with its cool 
gold-and-white decoration, looked 
fresh and inviting to the pretty girl 
who stood on the threshold, scanning 
the familiar apartment with eyes intent 
upon discovering a vacancy which 
would enable her most comfortably 
to dispose herself. Before the head 
waiter had time to approach her she 

had discovered an unoccupied table near a window, and she 
at once moved forward and took possession of it 
She was an exceedingly nice-looking girl, and she wore 
her stylish blue Liberty cotton gown with an air of elegance 
and distinction. A 
hat of coarse yellow 
straw trimmed with 
green taffeta and corn 
flowers rested on her 
thick dark hair with 
that perfect adjust 
ment of shape that 
pertains alone to 
French millinery 
In her hand 
carried a small satchel 
of dark brown al 
ligator-skin, which 
she insisted upon re- 
taining possession of 
notwithstanding the 
waiter’s assiduous 
efforts to disembarrass 
her of its burden 
Her figure tall, 
and she moved with 
grace and perfect self 
possession The eves 
of other women fol 
lowed her with glances 
of critical approval, 
and those of the men 
rested upon her with 
evident pleasure and 
admiration 


she 


was 


She was not over- 
young; perhaps her 
age might have been 
twenty-five or six, and 
she obviously felt her- 
self perfectly at home 
amid surroundings 
with which long ac 
quaintanceship had 
rendered her familiar. 

‘‘Parker’s’’ has be- 

come so much a fea- 

ture of Boston domestic 

life that it has largely 

lost its character of 

public restaurant in 

the eyes of even conservative chaperons and parents. In 
the intervals of flitting between the city and its ‘‘ cold roast’’ 
watering-places, paterfamilias feeds his flock at ‘‘ Parker's,’ 
so that between the time of weaning and of hoary age the 
place becomes the wayside inn between city and suburban 
life. 

The girl picked up the menu and ran her eyes down it 
with languid indifference. It was really too hot to eat 
anything, and yet, realizing that her dinner to-day would be 
but a most casual affair, she recognized the necessity of 
making a good lunch. 

Aided by the solicitous waiter, who stood at her elbow 
offering suggestions born of a considerable experience with 
languid midsummer appetites and a keen scent for probable 
fees, she finally selected a few courses, jotted them down 

upon the order-card, 
and as the man de- 
parted to procure them 
leaned indolently back 
in her chair and 
fanned herself with 


Pictures By 


the menu, looking meanwhile about the room to see if any 
of her many acquaintances happened to be lunching there 
at the moment. She devoutly hoped that no one whom she 
knew was there, for the heat of the torrid day had taken such 
hold of her that she felt herself incapable of conversation 


. 


She was just congratulating herself that the people who 
filled the room were plainly not Boston people, but a motley 
collection of travelers passing through on their way to those 
myriad seashore resorts with which the vicinity of the city 
abounds, when a slight stir and movement at the door 
attracted her attention in that direction AS turned 
her eyes they met those of a man who, lifting his brows in 


she 


surprise as he returned her bow, at once made his way over 
to her table by the window 
Miss Lawrence!”"’ he exclaimed, his hat in hand 

and the other outstretched to clasp the one that she had ex 
tended in greeting. ‘‘ What a day to have chosen to come 
totown! It’s ninety, if it’s a degree!’’ 

‘“‘Awful,’’ she assented. ‘‘I'’m 
couldn't help it I had to come.’ 

‘** Important shopping, I suppose. Are you alone? 

‘Quite. Even papa would not come up to-day. He 
says Beverly is good enough for him in such weather.’’ 


one 


simply melted, but I 


‘‘T should think so! I'd snap my fingers at mercury, 
too, if I were such a bull in copper as he is. But a poor 
chap like myself can’t afford to flout even the thermometer. 
All I can do is to sit and grind my teeth as I see it rise in 
the bulb, But I’m not going to growl when I have such a 
streak of luck as this. Do you mind if I join you? 

** Delighted,’’ she replied, and with truth, for she really 
was glad of a companion now that such an agreeable one 


had offered himself Oliver Meade had always been a 
favorite with her, although he was not exactly of her set 
that is, his family, of whom she knew little or nothing, 
were not He had gained an entrée into through 
being secretary to one of Boston's most distinguished blue 
bloods, who was at the same time a mighty railroad magnate, 
and who had taken a great fancy to the young fellow Now 
he was received everywhere, and being clever and well-bred 
he was deservedly popular 

‘You have ordered, I suppose?’’ he asked, as he handed 
his hat to a waiter and dropped into the seat opposite her 

‘Ves, indeed; and than the usual woman’s lunch 
of lobster mayonnaise cream,’’ she replied with 
** This is to be luncheon, 
staying in 
night and 
only a 
meal of my 
later 


society 


more 
and ice 
my dinner as well as my 
for I 
town to 
shall 
scratch 


foraging 


a laugh 
am 


have 


own 
on 
Meade was busy 
with the 
‘* Beg pardon,’’ he 
said; ‘‘but I don't 
think I quite caught 
on about your dinner 
Aren't 
stay with 
You aren't 
hotel alone, are 


menu 


going to 
somebody ? 


you 


going toa 


>» 


you 
7 


She shook her head 

‘No; I'm going to 
stay at our own house 
on Beacon Street 
she said ‘I have a 
dressmaker’s appoint 
early in the 
had to 
didn't 
worth while 
going down and 
coming up again I 
do so hate the cars in 
hot weather 

Meade looked at 
her dubiously 

“1 don’t think your 
idea a very good one,”’ 


ment 
morning 
day, and I 
think it 


as I 


“Is 
the 


he re sponde d 
there any 
house ?’’ 
Only an 
taker, 
adder 
afraid 
timid 
would be 
one's while to burglar 
how 
on, 


one in 


old care 
deaf as an 
But I'm not 
I’m not at all 
you know It 


MEADI 
rather worth 


IT WAS OLIVER 


ize me to-night 
ever she 
dropping her voice to 
the 
is going to let 
They are rather 


went 


up to-day partly to go to 


diamonds; sh« 


a lower key, “for I 
Safe Deposit for 
me wear them at the 
valuable, you know I wish I could show them to you 
they are such beauties I have them here’ laying her 
hand on the small bag which she had placed on the table 
close to her—‘* but of it wouldn't do to take them 
out, even cautiously, in a public place.’’ 

The young man regarded her with marked disapprobation 


came 
mamma s 
Duncan's fancy ball 


course 


such 


in his blue eyes 

**] should think not,’’ said he ‘Why 
I really don’t see how your father ever came to 
your doing such a risky thing as to spend the night in an 
unoccupied house with such valuable things in your care, 
It strikes me asa most unheard-of thing.”’ 

The girl laughed 
lightly 

‘What nonsense! 
she exclaimed ** No 
one knows that I am 
going to be there, or 


673 


Miss Lawrence, 
consent to 





674 


even if any one should see me going into the 
house they would not dream that I had 
valuable jewels with me 

He shook his head again, still firm in his 
opinion, 

"I don't know about that You girls are 
80 careless. You may tell some one just as 
you have told me, in But that 
other person may be less discreet than I and 
repeat Promise me, at 
least, that you will say nothing more about it 
to any one. I feel really very uneasy about 
the matter It seems to me that your father 
ought not to have permitted it, if you will 
forgive my saying so.’’ 

She laughed again at his anxiety 

"Oh, papa knows nothing about the dia 
monds,’’ she replied carelessly ‘* Mamma 
and I arranged all about them, and even 
mamma doesn’t know that I took them out 
to-day. She told me to go for them the last 
thing to-morrow, on my way to the station 
But | thought it might be even hotter then 
and, as I had plenty of time to 
day, and wanted to go down early 
in the morning for a lunch at the 
Dabneys’, | concluded it would be 
better to get them at once, It will 
be all right; I’m not a bit afraid.’’ 

Her luncheon came at that mo 
ment, and Meade applied himself to 
other topics while it was being 
served, Then, after the waiter had 
withdrawn to attend to the require 
ments of another table, he again 
reverted to the subject, 


confidence 


it to somebody else 


‘* Miss 
earnestly, ‘'I 
uncomfortable 


Lawrence,"’ he said 
really do feel most 
about your passing 


the night alone in that empty 
house ” 
"You forget the caretaker,’’ 


she interrupted with a mischievous 
smile 

But he failed to be propitiated 
by her levity. 

‘Seriously, and all joking 
aside,’’ he continued, a tinge of 
color creeping into his cheeks as 
he spoke, ‘it is not right, and I 
wish you would let me send my 
mother to persuade you to become 
her guest for the night. We are 
not fashionable people in our home 
life, Miss Lawrence, but my mother's 
a brick, and I'm sure she would 
make you comfortable and be de 
lighted te do it.’’ 

Elsie Lawrence's charming face 
grew suddenly grave She appre 
ciated the offer at its full value, 
and was grateful for it, although it made no 
impression upon her determination, 

“ Thank you ever so much, Mr, Meade,"’ 
she responded, ‘I should enjoy meeting 
your mother immensely, and I don't doubt she 
would do everything possible for me, but, 
really, | look upon this experience to-night as 
quite a lark, and would not give it up for 
worlds,"’ 

He saw that her willfulness was not to be 
shaken, and abandoned the attempt; but his 
blue eyes continued to look so troubled and 
serious that the girl was rather touched by 
his consideration for her She leaned 
forward a little across the table, with a most 
engaging air of confidential intimacy that 
caused the young man's pulses to quicken 
pleasantly, and murmured softly 

“As you are so good as to feel worried 
about me, Mr. Meade, I will set your fears at 
reat by telling you what a safe place I am 
going to hide the diamonds in, and then per 
haps you will have a better opinion of my 
discretion.’’ Here she threw a little look of 
chiding into her brown eyes, which rendered 
them even yet more provoking, and went on: 
“Mamma always has fires laid ready for 
lighting in every fireplace in the house, My 
idea is to hide the cases under the logs at the 
back of the hearth in my chamber. No one 
would ever dream of looking there for them, 
I'm sure, So you see that even if the house 
should be entered—of which there isn’t the 
least probability—nothing more terrible 
would occur than a scare to myself, and that 
you doubtless think my hardihood deserves.’’ 


. 


She drew back and took up her fork with 
4 little air of triumph, as of one who should 
say, ‘' See how you have misjudged my cau 
tion!'’ but, while Meade could not forbear 
smiling, his gravity deepened almost to 
annoyance 

** There you go again,’’ said he rebukingly 
You shouldn't have divulged your scheme, 
even to me,’’ 

Her laughter rang out so involuntarily that 
she felt she had outraged the conventions, and 
was surprised at her own indiscretion. 

** But I couldn't help it!'’ she exclaimed 
apologetically. ‘It was your own fault, 
Pray, is it your intention to burglarize me 
yourself?’’ 

“IT might led into revealing your 
acheme as the brilliant conception of an 
original mind,’’ he retorted, “lam dining 
to-night at the Tavern Club with John 
Trowbridge, and his hobby is the purely 
imitative nature of the female imagination, 
It would be such a splendid argument to 
annihilate his theory with.’’ 

The brown eyes confronting 
liquid and melting now, 

‘Even such temptation mustn't lead you 
to betray me,'’ said she, arresting a bit of 


he 


him grew 





THE 


cold grouse on its her mouth 
Remember, I trust you 
"* And me only,"’ returned he 
me that, please, Miss Lawrence 
She lifted her glass, against whose sides 
the ice tinkled pleasantly. ‘‘And you only,’’ 


she answered with a smile 


way to 


** Promise 


* 


each 
had 


They had been so engrossed with 
other and with their subject that they 
failed to notice the entrance into the room of 
a very good-looking man in white flannels, 
who wore a Vandyke beard, and had a some 
what worried and preoccupied expression in 
his gray eyes, nor did they become conscious 
of his presence until he paused close beside 
their table and accosted them 

** Hallo, Elsie! he exclaimed 
on earth brought you up from Beverly to-day 
How d'ye do, Meade?’ 

There was a trace of irritation in his voice, 
but the heat of the day was enough to make 


** What 


i 


f 
jj 
y 
+ A | A | 
th, 
j 


Yi 





she veached her 
point of observation too late 


the most dulcet voice sound impatient, and 
Grafton Lawrence's tones never erred on 
the side of excessive smoothness. The girl 
returned the salutation with a curt nod. 

‘You sound cross, Gart,’’ said she coolly, 
for this cousin was not a favorite with her. 
‘What's up? Going to sit down here?’’ 

There was not much warmth in her interro 
gation. But perhaps he was not accustomed 
to any great degree of fervor in her address 
and so did not notice the lack of it. Atall 
events, he calmly appropriated the third seat 
at the table without further urging 

'Yes,’’ he assented in a matter-of-course 
tone ‘By Jove! This is simply awful, 
isn't it??? 

‘* Awful,’’ they both assented. 

Lawrence ran three fingers of his left hand 
down the inside of his wilted collar, between 
itand his short beard, and drew his neck 
away from it with an upward jerk of the head. 
His crimson face wore anything but an ami- 
able expression, and neither of his cormpan- 
ions felt that his presence added anything 
to the hilarity of the occasion. 


‘Where's your father, Elsie?’’ he asked 
abruptly. ‘‘ Why on earth didn’t he come 
up to-day?’’ 

His cousin drew herself up with a little 
haughty movement, and stared at him with 
an expression of inquiring surprise that 
bordered on resentment 

** Because he didn’t choose to, I suppose,’’ 
she returned. ‘‘ You speak as though papa 
were a delinquent office-boy, Grafton, I 
presume he thinks he has earned the right to 
play truant if he wants to.’’ 

The frown deepened on Lawrence's brow 

‘'Oh, don’t be touchy, Elsie!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘It isn’t likely I should dream 
of calling your father to account, even if I 
wanted to, but it is confounded unlucky for 


me, all the same, that he took to-day of 
all days to stay away from the Board 
Montana's gone to the very deuce this 


morning,’’ he added explanatorily, biting his 
upper lip nervously 

Elsie and Meade had been exchanging sur 
reptitious winks and blinks of amusement at 
their companion’s obvious i}l-temper. The 
young fellow’s face was still a-light with mer 
riment and his eyes were a-twinkle with 
humor as the older man addressed his final 
remark tohim, His jaw dropped heavily, and 
every line of his countenance underwent a 
change before Lawrence finished 

**What?’’ he said dully, as if he had only 
partially heard the other's speech 

“Dropped twenty  points,’’ 
growled with a gloomy nod 

‘*Montana?’’ it was as if he could not 
credit the news. 

‘Went to smash all of a sudden, like a 
rotten pear. Almost a panic on the Exchange 


Lawrence 
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and in the bucket-shops—where've you been 
not to have heard of it? But I don’t suppose 
you railroad people are much interested in 
mines.’’ 

He had turned his attention to the menu 
now and spoke absently. Therefore the 
palior which suddenly made the handsome 
young face beside him look gray and sick 


escaped his observation Elsie noticed it, 
however 

‘*Mr Meade she said, “‘has this been 
bad news to you? You look quite ill On! 


I hope not! Her charming face expressed 
real solicitude 
Meade tried to cover his anxiety with a 


would-be indifferent manner. 


“Well, it is not the best news in the 
world,’’ he replied with a ghostly smile 
curving his stiff lips. ‘‘ But it might be 
worse."’ 

Lawrence looked up from the order he was 
filling 

** Been plunging a bit on your own 

account? he asked, in a sort 
of mocking way, for which Elsie 
suddenly felt she hated him. 
Meade gave a short laugh 
“Only a trifle,”’ he answered 
. 
Elsie leaned forward, sweet 


womanly pity filling her soft brown 
eyes 

‘Oh, I'm very sorry, Mr. Meade,’ 
she said, almost tenderly. ‘‘ I’m 
very, very sorry indeed.”’ 

Oliver Meade paused a moment 


before replying. The blow had 
been a severe one. On the advice 
of a friend, professediy in the 
confidence of some of the great 
copper kings, he had put every 
cent he owned into this stock, 
buying it on margin, Since his 


initial venture the stock had risen 
sufficiently to enable him to carry 
it easily. A drop of a few points 
he could have stood without em- 
barrassment, but this sudden slump 
would completely ruin him unless 
he could beg, borrow or steal 
money enough to put up the req- 
uisite amount of margin until the 


stock should recover itself, as he 
believed it was bound to do, But 
he was without resources. His 


mother was comparatively poor, and 
of the friends which his social pro- 
motion had brought him he could 
not possibly think of borrowing. 
It was ruin, nothing more nor 
less, that he was contemplating as 
he sat there 

But he had too much pluck to cry baby 
before a girl. Therefore he rallied his 
spirits, albeit his self-possession was a 
little errant, and his troubled mind seized 
inadvertently upon the first irrelevant subject 
that occurred to it. 

** Don't mention it, Miss Lawrence,’’ he 
begged. ‘' You'd be amused at the extent of 
my loss, It isn’t a patch upon the value of 
those diamonds you are going to gamble with 
to-night.’’ 

o 


had been surveying the other 
occupants of the room with inquisitive 
glances. He turned quickly at Meade’'s 
words and looked inquiringly at the gir! 


Lawrence 


‘“What’s that? What about diamonds, 
Elsie?’’ he asked. 

She laughed aloud 

** There, Mr Meade,’’ she cried 


banteringly; ‘‘ what have you to say now? 
Who let the cat out of the bag this time?’’ 
Half an hour later the 
three emerged from the 
hotel together. 
Lawrence was carry- 
ing the leather satchel 
containing the jewels. 
“IT shall see you 
safely home, at least, 
Elsie,’’ he said, as 
they came out upon the 
sidewalk. ‘‘And if I 
had not promised to go 
out and spend the night 
with the Dunnings, at 
Milton, I should carry 
these things down to 
Beverly to-night myself. 
As it is, I think you 
had better let me put 
them in the safe at the 
office until to-morrow.’’ 
The girl, who was 
used to having her own 
way in most things, 
began to look annoyed 


here,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I really wish 
that you two men 
wouldn't talk any more 
nonsense about those 
diamonds. If you keep 
on you will end in 
making me really nerv- 
ous about the things. 
Those jewels are going 
to spend the night on 
the hearth in my bed- 
room, and nowhere 
else, so that ends it. 
Besides, in the present 
state of the stock 


**See 
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market, I don’t believe it would be altogether 
safe to leave articles of such value in your 
hands, Gart. You've evidently been hit, and 
you might hypothecate them; is that the right 
word?’”’ 

She laughed lightly. 
hand to Meade. 

‘Well, good-by; you go that way, don’t 
you, Mr. Meade? So glad to have met you 
It has been quite delightful. I do hope 
Montana will have recovered itself by 
to-morrow. I must tell papa to come up 
and give it a lift.’’ 


Then held out her 


They both laughed. He lifted his hat and 
parted from her gayly, facing financial death 
while in her presence with the heroism of a 
soldier. He stood for a moment watching 
with wistful eyes her retreating figure as it 
passed up School Street. How charming she 
had been! How attractive, how gentle! He 
had always admired her; suddenly he had 
come to feel her lovable beyond most 
women. Should he ever again be able to 
meet her on the equal terms which his present 
position as Winston’s private secretary and 
protégé had enabled him to adopt? 

Perhaps the bitterest feature of this sudden 
impoverishment that had overtaken him 
was the necessity it entailed of his resigning 
the much-coveted berth which he had been 
so fortunate as to secure. The disastrous 
results of his speculation would be manifold 
Chief among them would stand that loss of 
social prestige which he had so greatly 
enjoyed, Oh, if he had but the worth of 
those diamonds which she treated so lightly, 
little dreaming that their value would restore 
to a man all those things whose loss meant 
worse than total extinction to him! He 
groaned, turned on his heel, and went on his 
way down the street. 

7 


Meanwhile Lawrence and Elsie were saun 
tering leisurely down Beacon Street. The 
girl’s house was east of Charles Street, arid 
they gained it shortly. It looked inviting 
under its shroud of ivy and woodbine, with 
the great open space of the Common stretch 
ing its woodland suggestiveness before it 
As they approached it Elsie said: 

‘*My latchkeys are in the bag, 
Give it to me and I will get them.”’ 

‘*T have mine,’’ he returned, and thrust 
his hand into his pocket, bringing forth a 
silver ring from which dangled a jingling 
bunch of keys 

**Oh, of course; I forgot,’’ said she, for 
she was quite well aware that Lawrence, 
being her father’s confidential clerk as well 
as intimate relative, was furnished with the 
means of admitting himself to the house 
whenever business or inclination prompted 
him to do so. 

** I’m awfully sorry for Oliver Meade,’’ she 
remarked as they loitered a moment together 
on the doorstep before parting. ‘‘I don’t 
believe he can afford to lose much,’’ 

‘* He’s in the same boat with a good many 
others,"’ returned her companion, with scant 
sympathy 

‘Did you lose much, Gart?’’ she asked 

‘*] stand either to make a pile or to lose 
every penny I own,’’ he answered, ‘“‘It all 
depends on whether I can strike Billy Seward 
for a loay this afternoon. Don’t say any 
thing to your father about it, Elsie. He’s 
opposed to my speculating.’’ 

The brown eyes into which he was gazing 
looked very sorrowful. 

*' Oh, dear, how dreadful!’’ she exclaimed 
‘What fools men are to run such risks.’”’ 

“If none did your mother probably 
wouldn’t have those pretty trinkets to lend 


Gart 


” 


Take good care of 


“Well, good-by, Elsie 
them—and of yoursel/,"’ he added 
































- Fiemme — 


She stooped without a word, and seizing 
dug them unexpectantly into the ashes 


her charming daughter,’’ he returned, with a 
glance at the bag as he delivered it over to 
her. ‘‘ Well, good-by, Elsie Take good 
care of them—and of yourself,’’ he added, 
as an afterthought, which was quite a natural 
sequence, for it was so he ever reflected upon 
her in his thoughts—her goods, those poten 
tially hers as her father’s heiress, first, and 
herself as a woman and possible wife, last 
The house was refreshingly covol and com 


fortable. The old charwoman was at her 
post and greeted her with effusion. As she 
established herself a little later in a big, 


leather-covered lounging-chair in the spacious 
library, Elsie concluded that town in mid 
summer under certain conditions was not so 
bad a place after all 

Still she was not impatient of the interrup 
tion when, at about half-past five, the door 
bell rang and Oliver Meade presented him 
self. He apologized for the intrusion, 
declaring that he could not rid himself of his 
uneasiness regarding her, and had come to 
try to persuade her to become his mother’s 
guest for the night. But she was not to be 
shaken in her resolve to remain where she 
was, and the young fellow, finding his 
entreaties vain, had too much tact to remain 
for any long interval practically alone in the 
house with her. After a few moments, there- 
fore, he rose to leave the big, pleasant apart- 
ment, for she had taken him up into the 
library on the second floor 


“Will you be good enough to let yourself 
out?’’ she asked, as they said good-by 
** If so, I won’t go down.”’ 

He assented, and they parted, she going 
presently to the window to watch him 
mount the hill. But she reached her point 
of observation too late; he was already out 
of sight 

** How can a person be so energetic in such 
weather!’’ she exclaimed ** But how nice 
he is!—and how thoughtful of me!’’ 

In the middle of the night she thought she 
heard a furtive sound in her room, but being 
drowsy from the heat of the day, after 
listening a few moments without further 
result she turned over and went to sleep 
again. Somewhat later she started from her 
slumbers wide awake. There was a noise as 
of some person or thing moving about in the 
direction of the fireplace. Being a woman, 
and so a rodent-hater, her first thought was 
of mice 

** The house has been vacant so long, and 
they always come when we are away,’’ she 
told herself, and lifted herself very cautiously 
on her elbow to peer over the footboard 
She needed all her self-control to suppress 
the cry of horror that rose to her lips as her 
startled gaze discovered the cause of the 
disturbance 

. 


She had left the gas burning dimly in the 
hall that, in her solitude, she might not be in 
utter darkness This threw a feeble light 
into the chamber—feeble, but yet sufficient to 
reveal perfectly to her the form and profile of 
the man who knelt upon the floor there before 
the hiding-place of her jewels, bending for 
ward over the hearth, with groping hands 
thrust into the ashes beneath the unfired 
logs. She could have sworn to his identity 
under oath in a court of justice. It 
Oliver Meade. 

Her nervous force gave way beneath the 
shock Something keener, sharper, more 
agonizing than the discovery that a mere 
acquaintance whom she had trusted was a 
thief, and she his victim, smote her. A more 
intimate disappointment in this one special 
man stabbed her to the heart 

Slowly, without a sound save a gentle sigh 
of expiring consciousness, she sank back 
inertly upon her pillows, and lay supine and 
senseless until the man had left the room 
When, after an interval, she came to herself 
again, it seemed as if life returned with a 
great rush. She sprang to her feet, threw a 


was 









the tongs 


THE 


wrapper about her, and 
sped to the neighboring 
where the deaf 
charwoman lay 

‘Get up,’’ she shouted 
in her ear, having shaken 
her awake “T want you 
to come with me while | 
search the house. I have 
been robbed of my 
diamonds 


room 


mother’s 
7 


But the 
was fruitless 


investigation 
Bidding 


the old woman go back 
to bed, she returned to 
her chamber, dressed 
herself, and sat waiting 


for morning, planning 
how she should confront 
the man who had 
grievously betrayed and 
her, and charge 
him with his villainy 
For it seemed to her that 
a new capacity for hatred 
had been born within 
her, begotten of his base 
ness, and she longed to 
him herself and 
see him cringe and shrink 
before her glance. 

At eight o'clock the 
old woman made her a 
cup of coffee, and she 
then sent her out to call a cab. She was 
going to that home into which he had hoped, 
doubtless, to entrap her the easier to fulfill 
his purpose. She was afraid to miss him if 
she waited longer Besides, her eagerness 
would not brook further delay 

She went downstairs and opened the front 
door, starting back with a sharp 
cry of dismay as she came face to 
face with Meade, who was ascend- 
ing the steps. Her face grew hot 
with sudden shame for him, and 
a moment her hatred halted, while 
an inconsistent womanly pity for 
him routed every other sensation. 
He looked rather pale and wan in 
the bright morning light, but it 
was she who betrayed confusion 
and consciousness of guilt 


so 


robbed 


accuse 





* 
Meade raised his hat with a 
smile 
‘I could not rest until I had 
been to see that all was well with 


you,’’ he said. 

For a moment a sick misery held 
her speechless. Then: 

‘*Come in,”’ said she, and threw 
the door wide open, After all, it 
might as well be here and now as 
at any other time and place, 

He followed her into the 
shrouded drawing-room, wondering 
somewhat at her abruptness, for it 
never occurred to him that she 
might have seen him at his work 
She drew up a shade with a sharp 
snap, and then came quite close 
tohim. White and resolved, with 
out preamble or circumlocution of 
any sort, she put to him a question 


which at the same time was a 
‘ harge 
“Where are my diamonds?’’ 


asked she. 

His face grew very white, One 
instant he hesitated, after which 
he said in a cool, steady voice: 

‘‘Where you yourself put them, 
I presume—in the fireplace.’ 

She made a quick, impetuous, upward 
motion with her right hand, as if to check 
him 

** Don’t lie to me! 


she cried sharply. 
° 


It was as if she had struck him with that 
pretty girlish palm. His handsome face grew 
sullenly red 

**Miss Lawrence!’’ he 
ingly 

‘Were you not in my room last night? 
she went on, as if she had not heard him 

He remained silent 

“You were,’’ she asserted, ‘‘ Isaw you!’’ 

At this the forsook his cheeks and 
brow The hue of death seemed to settle in 
its place 

“Oh, 
breath 
lips 
I will guarantee to replace the jewels if they 
them Let us look! 


ejaculated protest 


color 


my God!"’ he said, beneath his 
Then he forced a wintry smile to his 


“You were dreaming, Miss Lawrence 


aré not where you put 
Come.’’ 

It had not occurred to her to search her 
hiding-place after seeing Meade at work 


there Nevertheless, she was convinced that 
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this was but a blind to divert suspicion from 
Still, she followed him 

She noted that he took the 
chamber unerringly which 
added to the burden of proof against him 
Reaching the chimney-place, he dropped 
silently upon knees in front of it 
reminding her so forcibly of her discovery of 
him in that attitude the night before that she 
shuddered, He to thrust in his 
hand beneath the logs when a sudden thought 


himself 
way to her 


circumstance 


his 


was about 
him, and he rose to his feet 
must do it,’’ he said, still with 
that chilled smile on his pale lips, ‘‘ or you 
will accuse me of legerdemain as well as of 
burglary Please look for yourself 

She stooped without a word, and seizing 


restrained 
- No, you 


the tongs dug them unexpectantly into the 
ashes, scattering the gray dust about the 
hearth The irons struck an object 


Bending lower, she put in her right hand and 
grasped what lay concealed there. Slowly, 
dazed as if from dreaming, she drew forth 
the pasteboard box in which she had sheltered 
the jewel-cases from dirt Yet unconvinced 
she proceeded to open it, thinking Meade had 
rifled the caskets of their contents and 
replaced them within the box, In turn she 


unclosed these—yes, in truth, there they 
were, the beautiful, brilliant, scintillating 
things, each ornament properly bestowed 
upon its velvet bed 


The girl stood regarding them helplessly, 
while complete stillness reigned in the room 
Presently she raised her eyes almost affright 
edly to Meade’s. ‘‘ Please tell me,’’ she 
stammered, ‘‘ what does it mean? You were 
in my room last night. I must either believe 
that or that I am mad.’’ 

He bowed his head gravely 

‘| was,’’ he acknowledged; ‘' it is useless 
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though I hoped you might 
never discover it And I was in your 
bule till daybreak Forgive me for it I 
found it impossible to leave you unprotected 
lonely house when I parted from 
and so I hid myself 
I admit that 


for me to deny it 
vesti 


in this big 
you yesterday afternoon 
in the drawing-room all night 
I took a liberty 
Still she looked perplexed, but that heavy 
weight of and 
her heart 
Yet I do not understand, 


What were you doing in my room ?—at this 
? 


grief misery was fading from 


she pursued 


fireplace 


He waited a few moments before answering 
her, deep in thought. He knew that he must 
betray another man if he attempted to restore 
her confidence in him by explanation. Was 
he called upon to sacrifice his own good 
name, her faith in him, a possible crown of 
glory whose reflection he thought he could 


already perceive dawning in those sweet 
brown eyes, in order to shield from her 
knowledge the fact of another man's 


attempted crime? And yet to reveal to her 
the wretched fact that the man from whom 
he had recovered the jewels which he had 
restored was her own cousin! He could not 
do it. He must put her confidence in him- 
self to the test 

‘* Miss Lawrence,"’ he said, “ you owe me 
compensation for the injustice you 
have done me. Render it by sparing me the 
necessity of enlightening you further, To do 
must incriminate another man, Will 
you not trust me, even now?" 

There was an instant’'s pause, while they 
stood regarding each other gravely Then 
she said slowly, but very earnestly: *‘ With 
all my heart,’' and blushed as she considered 
the full meaning of her words 


some 


sol 


Wanted: 


A Chaperon 
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Part Two 


FEW days later Mrs. West stood in 
A the crowd on the platform at Jersey 
City awaiting a train from the West, 

and holding in her hand a handkerchief of 
azure silk, of which the duplicate was to 
be waved by her arriving charge. Her 
heart beat with an excitement it had not 
known for a long time 

She had not many moments of uncertainty 
Even without the blue banner that bore down 
upon her in the hands of the prettiest creature 
in the throng, she would have recognized the 
original of the portrait 

Miss Cecily Mordaunt, beaming with com 
placency, was attended by a man—gaunt, 
middle-aged, uncouth, with every sign of 
adoration of his companion written upon his 
countenance 

“You-—-you have got your maid?" asked 
Gwendolyn, peering about in search of that 
natural protector 

‘Maid? Never had such a thing in my 
life,"’ laughed Cecily ‘And what would 
ha’ been the use, when Mr. Lenvale would 
escorting me every step of the 
We stopped in Chicago two hours, and 


insist 
way? 


on 


took a hack and drove round to see the 
Sights. I never was 80 surprised to see any 
one as Mr. Lenvale. He stole a march on 
the others and sat in the smoking-car, and 


came in to join me when East Ephesus was 
well out of sight It almost seemed as if I 
had to have him, to carry all that truck.’ 


‘That truck’ was an assortment of faded 


flowers, bonbons and baskets of fruit—with 
railway reading enough to stock a stall! 
They kept bringing it until the train 


moved off. Papa made me promise none of 
them should come along, but I couldn’t help 
Mr. Lenvale, could I, now? 

"I have a carriage waiting on 
side of the ferry We shall ask Mr 


the other 
Lenvale 
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to put your belongings into that, and then 
we shall not trouble him further,’’ said 
Gwendolyn, in her soft, articulate voice 
Poor Lenvale, although she smiled kindly, 
saw that his doom was sealed 

‘He's a fright, isn’t he?" said heartless 
Cecily as they drove away uptown, ‘I'm 
really tired to death of him, but it wouldn'* 
do exactly to let him knew When I saw 
you holding that blue handkerchief my heart 
my mouth with surprise, You look 
old am, or a very little older, 
goodness she's young and pretty, 
and well her clothes fit!’ I said to Mr 
Lenvale When papa told me about you I 
cried for twenty four hours without stopping, 
and all the girls came round to sympathize 
I supposed you were a prim old party with a 


was in 
about as as I 


‘ Thank 


how 


whalebone back Look here, now! Would 
you mind my kissing you?’’ 

\ week later they sailed for Genoa 
Gwendolyn had engaged to attend them a 


certified against seasickness 
possessing phenomenal accomplish 
ments in the science of hotel bills and tips 

Senator Mordaunt, just then held in the 
vise of important committee of inquiry 
over which he presided, had agreed to run 
night train, breakfast with his 
daughter, her off on the steamer, then 
hurry back to Washington But as breakfast 
time arrived the Senator, a tele 
gram, at sight of which Cecily first stamped 
her foot, then cried 

“ITknew it! I have always had telegrams 
when I wanted my father most,’’ she said 
‘ He can’t get off, so sends me his blessing, 
and his compliments to you. Who wants to 
be blessed by telegraph?’’ 

She was such a big, healthy, buoyant, fan 
making being it was impossible to think of 
her as who could suffer seriously or 


courier-maid 
and as 
an 


over on a 


see 


instead of 


one 
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but Mrs. West saw that she loved her 
father, and during a day or two of the voyage 
lamented for him in silence 

It was rough off the coast, the skies dull, 
the company depressed Gwendolyn lay 
most of this time in her berth, committing 
Cecily to the care of the courier-maid, and 
feeling too reckless of outer things even to 
read the letter from Washington marked 

private and confidential that had 
aboard by special delivery as the ship was 
about to leave the dock. She had seen that 
it was from Mordaunt, and was full of injunc 
tions about his daughter. It would keep. 

On the afternoon of the third day out the 
skies had cleared; sunshine fell warm and 
bright across the decks; there was a faint, 
sweet, far-away promise of spring in the light 
and steady breeze, The cabin passengers, to 
aman, woman and child, felt its reviving 
influence. Creeping up on deck, Gwendolyn 
nestled into her chair, looked lazily across 
the rail, and bethought her of her letter 

After she had finished it she sat wondering 
For the first time she realized the magnitude 
of her task, This was the cry of 
a strong man's heart for the right 
guidance and protection of his 
only child. Too late had come to 
him consciousness of the fact that 
Cecily had been left to environ 
ments that had done her mischief, 
She had been on the verge of run 
ning away to marry a Mr. Parker 
Moflat-—a crack baseball player 
a young man encouraged by her 
silly, sentimental aunt. 


long 


come 


. 


The one worth talking about 
among her admirers (who made 
her the acknowledged sovereign 
of hearts in East Ephesus) had 
been flouted by her so successfully 
that it was hardly likely Angus 
McCrea would ever present himself 
to Mrs, Weat's notice, Should he 
do so, he was the sole representa 
tive of their body whom Mordaunt 
would be willing for Cecily to re 
ceive Any overture from Moffat 
must be incontinently quashed 

“And he is my ‘obliged and 
faithful J. Mordaunt,'’’ quoth 
Gwendolyn, ‘‘ Well, I feel as if 
I had brought an explosive ma 
chine on board. I am afraid my 
charge is nothing more nor less 
than an incorrigible flirt.’’ 

The rest of the voyage proved 
this indubitably. From the 
Captain, who had her seated at 
table at his left hand, to the offi 
cers, great and petty, the deck 
stewards, the sailors with swabs, 
and the little cabin boys, every 
male thing belonging to the good 
ship was at Miss Mordaunt’s beck 
and call 

The unmarried men among the 
passengers—-including a mission 
ary going out to Asia Minor, a 
German Baron, a magnate of Wall 
Street nursing a weak lung, a silk 
merchant from lower Broadway, 
two artists and a popular young 
author—surrounded her chair like 
a swarm of bees. The married 
men did the same whenever they 
were released from supervision by 
their wives; but it was a remark 
ably tranquil voyage, and the 
women were ordinarily all on deck 


. 


; : “ ) 
Gwendolyn's sense of propriety a? 


suffered under such fierce public THING IN MY LIFE,” LAUGHED 
ity. Miss Mordaunt’'s sayings and CECILY AND WHAT WOULD 
doings were bandied everywhere HA’ REEN THE USE. WHEN 
The people aboard who were pre MR. LENVALE WOULD INSIST 


viously known to Mrs. West set 
afloat the story that her comet was 
a cousin or niece going to join her 
family, Most of these good folk 
thought it would be a happy day 


for Mrs. West when she could surrender her 
charge and fold her hands in repose 
Vigilance-——perpetual vigilance-—-was evi 


dently to be the price of Gwendolyn's peace 
The overwhelming spirits, the reckless 
sayings, the audacious doings of Cecily 
began at breakfast time and ended not till 
Gwendolyn forced her to go below, at bed 
time And the distressing part of it was 
that the chaperon found herself, too, 
laughing at the girl’s nonsense-—giggling 
helplessly, irrepressibly. Cecily affected her 
like champagne or St. Moritz air 

At Gibraltar Miss Mordaunt said she was 
going to cable to her papa. When they were 
off again in the Mediterranean she threw her 
arms around Gwendolyn’s neck and admitted 
that she had cabled to some one else besides 
papa. No coaxings could induce her to say 
more than this, and Gwendolyn felt uncom- 
fortable. At Genoa the girl received two 
cable messages, sent in care of the Captain 
of the ship, who delivered them to her with 
massive gallantry. 

. 


From that moment it seemed that Cecily’s 
spirit of mischief had broken loose worse 
than before, Mrs. West and the courier 
maid, both of whom were secretly and deeply 
devoted to her, were kept forever on the 
alert to watch her vagaries. Upon the 
tourist track of Europe she left behind her 
a coruscating trail of anecdotes. 


ON BSCORTING ME?" 


THE 


As the summer progressed Gwendolyn 
resigned herself to being a marked woman 
as the guardian of the most original young 
person who had appeared in the best-known 
haunts in a generation It was marvelous 
to see how slang, loud speaking 
and dressing, and petty offenses against good 
breeding had dropped away from her. The 
outer shell of her became conventional, but 


that was al! 


Cecily's 


7 


When the handsome and well-born 
Marquis de San Miniato followed them to 
Luzerne, and asked Mrs. West for the hand 
of her charming charge in marriage, 
Gwendolyn felt herself pulled up as with too 
hard a curb 


‘Of course you will not consider him,’’ 
she said, much more confused than was the 
heroine of the hour. 


‘* 1 was thinking a little of getting married 


in Italy in the fall,’’ answered Miss 
Mordaunt pensively. ‘‘A wedding would 
be so sweet in that lovely old Duomo at 


NEVER HAD SUCH A 


Florence. And I couldn't have it in the 
Duomo unless I married a Catholic, | sup 
pose,’’ 

** Cecily!’’ 

‘*Gwen, dear, you can’t do it You 
haven't the cut of a chaperon’s jib. Why, 
San Miniato took us, first, for a pair of 


schoolgirls, and Mimms for our governess. 
You're a failure, and I'm a terror, but we 
have had a good time, haven't we?'’ 


‘Cecily, your father—I have an idea he 
would dislike this more than anything you 
could do, Don't, don’t answer Miniato now 
Let me tell him to go to America and see 
your papa. That is the only decent thing 


to do.’’ 
“The others—all but one—asked me 
first,’’ said Cecily dimpling. ‘‘ But it’s a 


shame to tease you, poor, dear little soul 
Send Miniato packing, if you like. I don’t 
generally—right away. I keep them on as 
friends, like poor Mr. Lenvale, till I can't 
stand them a minute longer. Anyhow, old 
Miniato’s a goose to think I'd marry out of 
my own country and live away from papa.’’ 

Gwendolyn had the tact to say nothing. 
In a moment Cecily began again. 

‘*You've been so awfully good to me, 
Gwenny. If I had had a mother I'd have 
wanted her to be like you. But my mother 
died when I was born, and I had no one but an 
aunt and grandmother, who—papa couldn't 
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get along with them, and I don’t blame him 
He has awfully generous—but kept 
away know he has made money 
himself, inherited a lot from his 
he'd change 
older 


been 
You 
but he 
mother's brother on 
his name The Mordaunts 
family than the Atwells, and my uncle didn't 
want them to die out 


condition 
were an 


Atwell! It can’t be possible! cried 
Gwendolyn John Rufus Atwell? 
‘Yes, that was his full name Did you 
ever know him?’’ 
Once, long ago,’’ said Gwendolyn, ina 


maze of astonishment. 
+ 


“*] want to tell you a secret—if you won't 
ask me a single question in return,’’ went 
on the girl, filled with her own affairs 
‘ Although not to San Miniato, I am really 
going to be married I've left my heart, my 
real heart, at home with the best fellow in 
the world. When I got to Gibraltar, I kept a 


promise I'd made to him and cabled out that 
he might come to us in September 


By the 





time we get to Paris he'll be there, and then, 
Gwenny, then—oh! You'll be a jolly, easy 

going chaperon, and I the happiest girl in 
the world Now I'm off to take Mimms 
for a perfectly horrid little walk, to see 
Thorwaldsen’s Lion. If I ever get home to 
blessed East Ephesus I'l! walk out by myself 
after dark—see if I don’t!’’ 

Gwendolyn’s face, when she was left alone 
with these surprising revelations, was very 
pale. After deliberation she took out a cable 
code Mr. Mordaunt had given her for exigen 
cies and patched together words conveying 
the following message 

Fear daughter's intention to marry. 
Had better come at once. Meet us Paris. 
Will watch faithfully till then. "’ 


. 


They had found refuge from observation in 
a quiet and cozy little hotel just out of the 
Champs Elysées. For some days following 
their arrival in Paris Cecily had been under 
a spell of gentleness. She did not again 
allude to her hopes and prospects, and 
Gwendolyn, trusting the matter had blown 
by, said nothing, but never left her side. 
Cecily did not know that her father was 
expected. It had been agreed between 
Mordaunt and his daughter’s chaperon to 
give his visit the air of a happy afterthought. 

When the day came that should bring 
relief to the citadel Gwendolyn breathed a 
long sigh. Soon after their early breakfast 
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Cecily asked for the company of Mimms to 
make some purchases at the Bon Marché 
She had equipped herself so charmingly, her 
face and person breathed such radiancy of 
good health and happiness that Gwendolyn 
could not resist giving the child a parting 
squeeze and kiss 
- 


** 1 shall wait for you to go in to the second 
breakfast, dear,’’ she said affectionately 

“Ah, Gwen, how I love you!” cried 
the girl with a sudden burst. ‘‘ Never be 
angry with me; I was not brought up like 
other girls.’’ 

She was gone. The little open cab con- 
taining her and the grim Miss Mimms rattled 
down the stony street to the Elysian Fields. 
Gwendolyn sighed. 

“She has tangled 
strings, certainly I 
think me treacherous. 
to him.”’ 

As the hours passed she grew fidgety, re 
arranged the ornaments, the flowers, the 

books in their pretty salon, ran to 
the window to look at many cabs, 
and when, at last, the one arrived 
that contained John Mordaunt, was 
quite unaware of it. 

He was treading on the heels of 
the garcon who came up to announce 
him—in her presence before she 
realized it. 

‘I knew you 


herself in my heart 
could not bear her to 
But my first duty was 


long ago through 


Mrs. Payne, but you could not be 
supposed to identify me,’’ he said 
with strong feeling as he took her 
hand. ‘‘ You have not changed in 
the least And to think that all 
these years I could not find out 
whom you had married.’’ 
Gwendolyn blushed deeply and 


drew her hand from his 

‘It was so good of you to relieve 
my anxiety about our girl,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘ Now I begin to think 
she said it to frighten me.’’ 

‘‘ No matter, since I am here. But 
where is she—-my darling torment?” 
Gwendolyn explained. 

“Then sit down and let 
each other all over again,’’ 
taking-for-granted Senator. 


us learn 
said this 


Gwendolyn did not know why she 
obeyed; the moments flew, she tell 
ing, he listening, and versa 
They were rudely interrupted by the 
bursting open of the door and the 
entrance of Miss Mimms, aghast 

“Oh, sir! Oh, m’m!’’ she cried 
breathlessly “*T’ve lost her For 
the last hour I’ve been sitting in the 
waiting-room at the Bon Marché, as 


vice 


she bid me, and she’s never come 
back And at last a little boy came 
and put this note in my hand for 
Mrs. West, and told me the young 


lady said I was to go along home to 
the hotel 
My own Gwenny, forgive me 


ran the note I couldn't bear to 
meet him ina horrid, ordinary way 


We are off on top a tram to take 

our luncheon at Versailles, and by 

five o'clock I'll be back and intro 

duce him to you in proper fashion 

‘If it’s that scoundrel, Moffat, 
he'll never bring her back! ’’ shouted 
John Mordaunt. ‘‘ He well knows 
she has a fortune from her uncle 
coming to her on her marriage with 
no matter whom. He'll get her off 
somewhere and manage to have a 


ceremony performed before he is in 


terrupted. He 
‘] believe in Cecily,’’ said 
Gwendolyn quietly. ‘‘ Let us, you 


and I, Mr 

pursuit of them, 

reckless, but she would 

you—and me—that pain.’ 

‘Then it is you who have made 

her know herself! God bless you!” 

said the agitated man, ‘‘ Ah! Gwendolyn, 
why did I not have you from the first?’’ 

Miss Mimms afterward averred that you 
might have knocked her down with a feather 
when, that afternoon, the whole party of four 
came driving up to the door of the hotel 
(Miss Mimms had spent most of her day 
suspended like a banner for royalty out 
of the windows of the first floor)—he, the 
young lady’s pa, looking like a General, 
or a Judge, she couldn’t exactly say which, 
but as fine a show of a man as she ever 
wished to see; Mrs. West, so happy, and 
smiling just like a little girl that has got a 
present she'd been crying for; and Miss 
Mordaunt—well, nobody could beat her for 
looks and pretty ways. At the very top of 
the steps didn’t she seize Mimms and hug 
her and introduce her to her ‘‘ Mr. Angus 
McCrea, the young man that ran away with 
me this morning, and that’s going to be my 
husband "’ ? 

For Mr. Angus McCrea it was who had 
wooed Cecily’s roving heart into his safe- 
keeping; a fine, manly young fellow, to 
whom even John Mordaunt, the discourager 
of sons-in-law, could not take exception. 

“‘And, at any rate,’’ whispered saucy 
Cecily, ‘‘ it’s easy to see they were old sweet 
hearts, Gwen and papa. They are so taken 
up with each other, Angus, you and I might 
give them a lesson in self-control.’’ 


Mordaunt, go directly in 
Cecily is foolish, 
never give 


(THE END) 
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F A MAN go into a dark pantry and 
drink from the first bottle he puts 
his hand on, he may get wine, or 


stove polish, or cream, or disinfectant. If 
he stand well with the gods he may get 
cream, but the average explorer will hit upon 
the bottle of disinfectant. 

Many offices in India are filled on this 
dark-pantry plan; and the office of Police 
Nabob of Calcutta had drawn a queer decox 
tion for its head. Officially, he was not 
called Police Nabob; that is only a story 
teller’s license. This story is about the time 
Eden- Powell was Nabob 

People asked why he had been pushed up 
to that place; but nobody answered them, 
and they passed on to other things 

The Nabob was always discovering some 
thing—some tremendous conspiracy among 
the natives. If some caste took to painting 
their knees crimson, that meant another 
mutiny was on the tapis, and if Eden-Powell 
didn’t watch sharply the British Raj would 
be swept out of an Indian existence 

When Sen Mullick gave the wmaunich 
(dance) out at Hathabad, near Calcutta, 
Eden-Powell felt that the time had come for 
him to distinguish himself. A contemplative 
goat would have characterized the thing he 
did as stupid, but Powell felt that he had 
received an inspiration 

Sen Mullick was one of the black sheep the 
Nabob had written down as second cousin to 
Nana-Sahib. At this mauich there would be 
some mischief hatched, and he'd find out all 
about it for himself 

That was why he got the disguise It was 
a decorative thing—this long, 
unkempt beard and wig, purchased in detach 
ments from different hairdressers; and an 


disguise—a 


up-country native’s outfit of clothes, silk 
embroidered vest and all 
. 
Not a soul knew about it but the Nabob 


himself When he had saved the Empire, 
and could place his hand on the shoulder of 
the leader of the new revolt, he 
himself, but not till then 

The beard bothered him a bit the 
wig They weren't sufficiently attachable, 
it seemed to him; the soft wires passing over 
his ears were quite inadequate to the desired 
stability of the make-up; so he had his bearer 
bring him from the bazaar an adhesive com 
pound warranted to cement oil water 


would declare 


also 


and 
together 

Eden-Powell lived at the big hotel, and 
the night of the nau/ch at Mullick’s place he 
went to dinner in evening dress, as usual 

A man can’t have all these big things on 
his mind and contain them without showing 
a bit queer; so when the Nabob disappeared 
after dinner he left behind, 
impression that he was going a trifle dotty 
It was probably a touch of sun That is a 
common enough thing in India; so it would 
not have mattered much if it had not been 
used rather extensively in trying to account 
for the sudden disappearance of Powell 
later on 

When he went to 
room, packed handbag, 
slipped quietly down the stairs, passed the 

walked a block, and engaged a 
(carriage) just by the entrance to 
He had done all this in 
so methodical a manner that the elation of 
success already began to creep into his 
marrow By Jove! if the thing came off he'd 
get a “‘C. S. I other tag labeling 
him as a great man in that land of great men 


somehow, an 


his 


left the table he 
his disguise in a 


durwan, 
gharry 
Government House 


or some 


The lean, coffee-colored driver of the 
gharry stretched over in his high-perched 
seat and looked closely at the Sahib who had 
ordered him to drive to Sen Mullick’s. That 
was diplomatic; for it was a good four miles 
to Mullick’s place, and some of the Sahibs 
were painfully indifferent as to their ability 
to pay for the luxury of a The look 
satisfied Sunda The Sahib was round-faced 


cab 


and fat, therefore prosperous; the clothes 
were such as capitalists wore 

Satisfied as to the prospect of pay, Sunda 
labored faithfully with expressive Hindu 
adjectives and a long-lashed whip at the 


skinny /afs (ponies) that pulled his gharry 

Inside, Powell Nabob attached himself to 
his disguise It was a laborious under 
taking, inducing much profane thought, for 
the gum-arabic, or whatever he had got from 
the bazaar, clung to everything it touched 
with an appalling persistency A porous 
plaster was like the touch of velvet as com 
pared with the amorous embrace of the wig 


and beard on Powell's head and face He 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


APTURE OF SHEITAN 


Br W. A. 


Pictures by 


felt that whatever else befell, the hirsute 
part of his disguise would stick to him 
Also was he tolerably certain of the lasting 
qualities of the tan skin-dye he rubbed 
on face and hands 
He chuckled softly when he thought of 
the consternation it would spread among 
the conspirators when they knew that the 
Police Nabob had been among them 
When Sunda arrived at Mullick’s he 
jumped down, opened the gharry door, and 
peered into the interior with a broad smile of 
welcome on his face for the fat, chubby, 
youthful Sahib who had done him the honor 
of selecting his gharry 
An old man, who could have given many 
points in disreputable appearance to a hill 
fakir, emerged from the inner darkness 
Sunda drew back with a weird feeling of 
most uncomfortable astonishment He took 
another look into the gharry for the fat Sahib 
with the pleasant face. He had gone—van 
ished. There was only the disheveled thing 
in much-tangled hair and native garb. 


° 


Then Sunda knew. The passenger he had 
carried was Shei/an, the evil spirit, who 
sometimes rode with gharry wallas before a 
great ill fell upon them 

The driver's lean, big-jointed knees tipped 
toward each other in drunken desolation 
He clung to the door of the gharry, and 
steadied himself, as a harsh, thick voice 


POST 


Fraser 
George Gibbs 


greasy 
was 


nine-tenths, and his mind of a 
solemnity “If they both said it 
Shettan, it might even be so, for the incon 
gruosity of this thing was expatiated upon in 
the theosophical and metaphysical publica 
That was what Baboo Dey said with 
grandiloquent unction, for next to 
batiened tood the Baboo loves 
English. Sunda saw at once that Chunder 
Dey understood the thing. Sunda’s simple 
ways were no match for the Evil One, but 
with Baboo Chunder it was quite different 


tions,’’ 
ghee 
complex 


Chunder pulled at his hookah (pipe) in 
reflective gasps. The Aookah bubbled back 
like a laden camel, and the drivers waited 

“Why not catch this édudmash (bad 
fellow)?’’ asked Chunder Dey at length 
“There will be much gain in that 
honor. If Shet/an is reincarnated, and gets 
into your gharry again, Sunda, we may catch 
him.’’ 

And while Eden-Powell sat among the 
others and watched the mauéch and listened 
for words of sedition, the Baboo gathered 
unto himself twelve lusty hirelings from the 
bazaar and instructed them as to the capture 
of Sunda’s passenger He carefully con 
cealed from them the fact that this was sup 
posed to be Shet/an 

When Eden-Powell left the nanfch in dis 
gust at the paucity of mutinous conspiracies 
he found Sunda waiting for him He got 


also 


. 

6077 
was read on the band ‘‘ Eden- Powell.’ Also 
Eden-Powell was missing It was really 
useless to look for him, for was not all this 
proof that he had drowned himself? Every 
body suddenly remembered that the Nabob 


1 lomg time rhe second 
unhinged his mind to a cet 
had disappeared he 
quite mad; 


the Hugli 


had been queer for 
mutiny fad had 
tainty, and the 
had been quite mad at dinner 
that ro 


night he 


all remembered crag 


would be like dragging the clouds—as use 
less A six-mile current and a flood and 
ebb tide made an undertow that sucked 


down big ships when they touched bottom as 
though they were egg-shells 


. 


was drowned; there was no 
doubt whatever about that. The notice went 
out, and a new man was put in his place 
Chunder Dey read of these things, and fed 
his prisoner, Steffan, through a hole in the 
door of the temple at Ootypara, and in no 


Eden- Powell 


wise connected him with the Nabob of the 
Caleutta Police 
That Eden. Powell was furious is one way 


of putting it He even tore down little bits 
of plaster from the strong, brick walls in his 
rage, and shied them at the fat, greasy face 
of Chunder Dey as he gazed at him through 
the square opening fm the door, But that 
made no difference to the Baboo 

It took his mind many days to determine 
what he should do with his captive, At first 
Powell concealed his identity; it would 
hardly do to have it known that he had been 
shut up by a Bengali Baboo. His prestige 
would be gone, and he would simply have 
to leave the force 

At last, when he saw that there was small 
prospect of getting out, he told Chunder Dey 
that he was the Police Nabob. At this the 
Baboo smiled solemnly and said 

** Eden-Powell, the Police Nabob, is dead 
He drowned himself in the river, and they 





muttered from the mastic-matted beard the 
order, ‘' Bhito/"’ (wait for me) 

Eden-Powell passed into Mullick’s 
pound (garden), and Sunda climbed wearily 
up to the battered seat of his arklike vehicl 
There is not much charm in the ungilt life of 
a licca gharry walla, but at that moment the 
misery of Sunda’s existence was intensified a 
hundredfc', Why had Sheitan 
him as a victim-host? Years 
had sent his child-wife to sleep with a dose 
of datura (poison), but it was so long ago that 
it could not be because of that 
who drove the big chestnut horse with the 
white face, and had also brought a fare to 
Mullick’s mau/ch, could offer him no consola 
tion when he told of the Satanic 
“It will bring you brother 
said ‘It is always that way when |} 

evil, evil, nothing but evil.’’ 

Then Baloo thought of something We 
will go and see Baboo Chunder Dey He 
knows of these things, for they are written 
in the books he reads—those that our 
speech, and also those that have come over 
the black water from Si/afi (England) 

Where one Baboo is thin, nine are fat and 
ponderous. Chunder Dey one of the 


com 


SE lected 


before, Sunda 


Even Baloo 


passerige rT 
Baloo 
e rides 


evil, 


are of 


was 


into the gharry, and about a mile out ran 
into a real, live, up-to-date mutiny He had 
discovered it in reality; his long-dreamed.-of 
revolt had materialized That India was in 
a blaze from end tothe other he never 
doubted ; but what concerned him more imme 
diately was that he was considerably mauled 
most effectually and gagged by 
means of an evil-smelling breech-cloth shoved 
into his mouth, carried off 
in a little heathen temple called Ootypara 

The capture had 
Sunda was overjoyed; he promised to carry 
Chunder Dey back and forth to the city free 
of charge for a whole year 


one 


bound 
and cooped up 


been most successful 


7 


Eden-Powell’s bag containing the evening 
clothes had been left in his gharry that was 
all that was left of the round, fat Sahib the 
Evil One had spirited away Sunda took the 
clothes down to the Hugli, and threw them 
in the river The bag he sold in Rada 
Bazaar for three rupees, and thus secured 
payment of his fare in a roundabout way 

A sampan boatman fished up the clothes 
and turned them over to a policeman. The 
policeman took them to the station, and thers 


ENGLISH ? 


UNDERSTAND 
VICEROY 


“DOES HE 
ASKED THI 


have found his body lTama‘B. A.’ and 
have read these things in the publications 
‘*Who the deuce am I, then?" asked the 
prisoner 
‘You are the Evil 
Baboo, blinking his cow-eyes at Powell 


One answered the 


the beard, but it 


been set in mor 


Powell tried to remove 
like a fresco that had 
tar The skin he might pull off, but there 
was no severing the hair from it His dis 
guise had been a most emphatic success 
Many natives heard of the capture of the 


wis 


Evil One, and came and stared with 
charming unconventionality at Powell, and 
passed uncomplimentary remarks The 
Nabob was a good linguist, and these 
remarks revealed themselves to him in all 
the beauty of the native vernacular The 


criticisms on his 
that he was not 
Sheilan—did not 


that awful 


trend of most of the 
personal appearance was 
even a respectable looking 
come up to their conception of 
incarnation 

Then the Baboo sat down and wrote a 
letter to the Powers '’ in Calcutta anent his 
captive He knew enough of official life to 
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realize that if he hoped for any 4udos (glory) 
for himself in the thing he must get at the 
Chief Magistrate, else the underlings would 
cheat him out of the credit of it; so he 
addressed his letter to the Viceroy. 

Of course, the Baboo was clear enough as 
to what he meant to convey in his epistie, but 
it can't be said that the production elucidated 
that point very satisfactorily. He wrote 

* Ry Your Excellency's providential favor, 
last night the Satanic ruler of the place 
where also Piuto will catch Your Excellency's 
enemies, did come among us at the time of 
Sen Mullick’s nautch, |, who am Baboo 
Chunder Dey, B.A., am solicitous of an 
appointment in a Government office by the 
favor of the Sahibs, did advise 
forcibly take possession of said Shet/an 

Also in sald gharry was the bag, which I 
have not taken, or perhaps Sunda has sold 

" Your Excellency will know that this agent 
of Pluto, who is Sheitan, did project himself 
from the body of a fat Sahib, and is even 
now, with hirsute adornments like Your 
Excellency’has seen, a much penitent fakir 

“Your humble petitioner and 
humbly begs that VYour Excellency will 
advise as to the adjustment or otherwise of 
the Evil Spirit who is now in the possession 
of your slave,”’ 

That was pretty much the state of the 
letter signed by Chunder Dey, and delivered 
by hand at Government House. 

The Secretary to the Viceroy read it more 
or less, and was on the point of consigning it 
to the waste-basket when he remembered 
that the Viceroy had a penchant for gathering 
unique and original manuscript as evolved 
from the brain of a Baboo; so he submitted 
it to Her Majesty's representative with the 
remark that the writer was evidently a large 
consumer of bhang or opium, or both, 


Sunda to 


craves 


Every Viceroy has some predominant fad, 
and Lord Roma's was the ever-engaging 
investigation of native character as allied to 
things spiritual, There was an incongruous 
air about this idea of a Bengali Baboo having 
captured the King of Evil that tickled the 
Viceroy's fancy immensely 

He sent for Chunder Dey The Baboo left 
his durwan to guard Eden-Powell, and pre 
sented himself before Lord Roma, feeling 
that, at last, the gods had sent him fortune, 

The august presence of the ruler of all the 
Indies unnerved him, and his account of the 
capture of Shei/fan was a marvelous bit of 
disjointed imagination. The thing he had 
captured by the aid of twelve stout henchmen 
had descended from the clouds to the top of 
Sunda's gharry, Sunda, who always spoke 
the truth, would bear him out in that, he 
asserted, That was near to the house of Sen 
Mullick, Then the thing that was assuredly 
Sheitan had one minute been like a Sahib, 
and the next like a dog, and finally it was an 
evil-looking fakir. 

Everybody had run away because their 
livers turned to water in fright; only he, 
Chunder Dey, had remained, and captured 
this that was Shet/fan. No one had helped 
him, because they were afraid; only the 
twelve stick men had been of assistance at 
the time of putting him in the temple which 
is at Ootypara. He had done all this for the 
good of the Sahibs, and their religion; and 
if His Excellency would be kind enough to 





and the night he had 
disappeared he had been 
quite mad at dinner 
quite mad; all 
remembered that 


the 


pass an order for his appointment in 
Revenue Department it would be well. 

Taken all together, it seemed to be enough 
to interest even the Viceroy. So Lord Roma 
ordered that a policeman be sent out to bring 
in this crazy fakir whom Chunder Dey had 
locked up in the temple, ‘' They may kill 
the poor fellow, you know,’’ he said to Lord 
Dick, the Secretary. 

An order was passed to Police Constable 
‘*C org” to proceed ina gharry to Hathabad 
and bring in the native fakir from the 
Ootypara temple. 

‘“Co14"’ was a red-faced Irishman lately 
recruited from a sailing ship, and he felt 
considerably the importance of this his first 
real constabulary commission. When Eden 
Powell saw the rosy face of ‘‘o14"’ at the 
wicket in his prison door he called out 
blithely, ‘‘ How are you, my man?’’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 





Suey i 
Where one Baboo is thin, nine are fat 
and ponderous Chunder Dey was 
one Of the nine tenths, and his 

mind of a greasy solemnily 


ye h’athen,’’ responded 
914'’ scornfully ‘Say ‘ Sir’ when ye see 
a Sahib, or ye may get yer fuzzy head 
cracked, ye black spalpeen.’’ 

The Nabob gasped in astonishment 
“I'll fix you for this insolence,’’ he said with 
a fine return to his old pompous self. 

"* Insolence, ye dirty fakir ye!’’ exclaimed 
*'914,'' his Irish dander getting up. “ An’ 
ye'll fix me! I've heard that as soon asa 
naygur in this country learns English he gets 
cheeky, an’ I belave it now."’ 

By this time the constable had the door 
open, and producing a pair of steel handcuffs 
from his pocket, rushed at the prisoner as 
though he were going to take a fall out of 
him in the Greco-Roman style. The new 
constable wasn’t an adept at putting on the 
bracelets, but he had the strength of a bull, 
and soon Eden-Powell was securely shackled 
and considerably shaken up. 


‘‘ No familiarity, 


i'll discharge you from the force for 
this,’’ he said pantingly as the constable 


with no gentle hand dragged him along 
toward the gharry. 
"Oh, yes,’’ replied ‘‘914"’ derisively, 


‘you'll do all that, an’ sack the Viceroy, 
too, perhaps, ye English-spakin’ beggar of a 
native. Come, get in here, me Circassian 
beauty,’’ he added, prodding the Nabob in 
the ribs. ‘‘An’ it'll be better form for you 
to be talkin’ yer own native dah/ than 
gallivantin’ with broken English.’’ 

Eden-Poweill was _horror-struck. He 
would rather die than that all this should get 
out. He felt like exasperating the Irishman 
until the latter murdered him. Once or 
twice on the long drive to Calcutta he tried 
to enter into conversation with his guardian, 
but the latter, sitting bolt upright, ordered 
him to shut his bazoo, or talk to the native 
driver in his own language. 

“It drives me fair mad,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
hear you naygurs talkin’ English It was 
the likes of you that murdered all the women 
an’ children in the ‘ black hole.’’’ 

When the Nabob tried to remonstrate, 
** 914" jabbed him in the ribs again with the 
end of his baton and told him to hold his 
whisht. Baboo Dey followed be- 
hind in another gharry. 

Lord Roma had ordered that 
the fakir be brought straight to 
Government House, for he had be- 
come deeply interested in the affair, 
and wanted to see just why the 
natives had pitched upon this man 
as a representative devil. 


¢ In under the pink-yellow stucco 

gate, lion-topped, ‘‘914’"’ passed 

with his prisoner, and up the steps 

that led to the imposing guardian 

—o in crimson and yellow who held 

possession of Government House 

door; ‘‘914"' stated his orders; 

the crimson-gold native disap 

peared, returned, and said: ‘‘ Lord 
Sec’tary Sahib sends salaams.”’ 

They passed in, Chunder Dey 
with them, and, after a wait of 
twenty minutes in a hall, were 
ushered into the presence of the 
Viceroy 

Eden-Powell started impetuously forward 
when he saw the Viceroy and Lord Dick, the 
Secretary, sitting there. The powerful hand 
of ‘914°’ brought him back with a jerk that 
nearly dislocated his neck. ‘' Kape still, ye 
h’athen,’’ he hissed in his ear. ‘‘ Salaam 
the Lord Sahib.’’ 

Chunder Dey salaamed obsequiously and 
addressed the Viceroy. ‘‘ Your Excellency, 
this is the maker of all evil, Stesan.’’ 

‘* Bring him closer,’’ replied the Viceroy 

It was like a nightmare to Eden-Powell. 
If he gave his name or were recognized the 
farcical absurdity of the thing would be 
sufficient to cost him his place, he felt sure 
If he didn’t he might be sent to jail as a 
troublesome fakir. It was a terrible situa 
tion; as bad as a mutiny. 

** Does he understand English?'’ asked the 
Viceroy. 


POST 


“Ves, Your ¥ Eden- 
Powell, 


The Viceroy 


Excellency,’’ replied 


gave a slight start at the 
sound of the voice. It was assuredly 
very Englishlike. Powell the keen 
gray eyes fixed upon him with a peculiar 
intensity of expression ‘Your Excellency 
this is all a mistake began Powell, 
when *'914"’ interrupted him. ‘ Kape still, 
ye scut! Answer ye're spoken to, 
and kape yer tongue atune yer teeth 

‘What are you saying, officer? 
the Viceroy, no* hearing plainly 

‘ He’s like a parrot with his English, Your 
Excellency,’’ replied the constable, saluting 

‘What's your name?’’ the Viceroy asked 

“I can’t give it, Your Excellency,’’ replied 
Eden-Powell hesitatingly. 


most 
Saw 


when 


queried 


a 

As he spoke the gray eyes again flashed 
upon Powell like the rays of a fluorescent 
lamp Eden-Powell started—surely the 


right Viceregal eye had closed in a subdued 
wink. He had never heard of a Viceroy 
winking it seemed incompatible with the 
awful dignity of the office, but that right lid 
had most certainly drooped Then Lord 
Roma spoke again ‘Well, never mind 
your name; we'll get that later. You speak 
English well; where did you learn that? 

“At Harrow-on-the-Hill—I mean over in 
England, Your Excellency.’ 

Again the upper lid of the 
eye stumbled and fell down, 
curtaining the steel-gray of the eye. 


Viceregal 
completely 
There 


could be no doubt about it this time; Eden 
Powell knew a wink when he saw it—that 
is, when he saw it the second time. What it 


meant he didn’t know, but a wink always 
telegraphs the information, ‘‘ Go slow.’’ 

The Viceroy turned to Baboo Chunder 
Dey: ‘‘What makes you think this is 
Shetlan ?'’ he asked 

From the mass of voluble information the 
Baboo poured out he gleaned that it was 
chiefly the personal appearance of the fakir 
that inspired the Baboo with his belief. Also 
Sunda had declared that he had reincarnated 
himself several times in his presence 

‘I don’t blame the Baboo,’’ hazarded 
Lord Dick; “ this chap certainly looks more 
like the Devil than anything I ever saw.”’ 

** He’s a bad one, Your Lordship,’’ chipped 
in ‘‘o14."" “‘ He puts on as much stoile as 
an evictin’ landlord,” 

Now Lord Dick was an Irish landlord 
himself, and a ripple of laughter passed 
through the soul of the Viceroy at this shot 
of the constable’s. But ‘‘ 914°’ was oblivious 
to that; he was possessed with the desire to 
get much punishment for the cheeky fakir 

“I think,’’ said the Viceroy, speaking to 
the Baboo, ‘‘ that you are quite right in your 
surmise; and are quite deserving of that 
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appointment because of your services to the 
State over this matter. You will see that the 
Baboo receives a clerkship in the Revenue 
Department,’’ he said, turning to Lord Dick, 

as reward for capturing the Devil. You 
may go, Baboo.’’ 

Chunder Dey salaamed his thanks, and 
walked out on soft, springy air. His feet 
smote heavily on the polished floors, but he 
knew it not—he felt that he was swimming 

Eden-Powell listened in blank amazement, 
and was about to remonstrate when the hard, 
polished end of the baton passed persuasively 
across three ribs of his right side. That and 
the memory of those two winks induced him 
to keep his mouth closed 

When the Baboo had gone the Viceroy 
‘1 think, officer, that 


addressed ‘‘C o14.’’ 

this fakir is probably quite harmless; not at 
all the evil one the Baboo would have us 
believe You may leave him there in that 
room on the right I will have the case 
looked into by the proper people. You can 
take the—ah—the—ah—handcuffs off his 
wrists; then you may report to your Inspector 


that you have left him in my charge 
* 


**C 914" placed Powell in the room indi 


cated, took off the bracelets, gave the 
prisoner a frightful scowl, saluted, and 
marched solemnly out, 

Then Lord Roma stepped into the 


room in which had been placed the fakir, 
closed the door deliberately and said: 
‘* Well, Mr. Eden-Powell.”’ 

The Nabob’s knees collapsed, and he said 
imploringly: ‘‘ You know, then?’’ 

‘Ah! I was not mistaken, then,’’ inter- 
rupted the Viceroy blandly. ‘‘I thought I 
recognized your voice when you first spoke. 
May I ask why an officer of Her Majesty's 
service, occupying the position Mr. Eden- 
Powell did, appears before me in this plight, 
charged by a Baboo with being Shet/an ?’’ 

It was terribly humiliating. Eden-Powell 
told His Excellency the whole truth. 

Later on the information went forth that 
the victim of Chunder Dey’s campaign, the 
deranged fakir, had been sent off to his own 
country 

When people saw Eden-Powell in his 
office again they learned that he had not 
been drowned at all, but only in the General 
Hospital for two weeks on sick leave. 

Sunda still believes that he carried the 
Evil One, and Chunder Dey that he captured 
him, for did he not get his appointment 
because of that? 

Eden-Powell believes no more in putting 
down young mutinies, single-handed, in a 
mastic-applied disguise. 

The whole thing showed that the Viceroy 
had a good heart and much sense He had 
saved the Nabob’s dignity with a wink. 


‘ THE BASHFUL MAN -- 


By CHARLES 


HE most uncomfortable-looking person at 

a reception or a musicale is the one who 

hasn't any small talk. He is more uncom 

fortable at the musicale because there is more 

chance for conversation there—particularly 
if there are many piano numbers. 

If he is with some one who can do the 
talking herself he is all right, for then he can 
listen; but if his partner be also short of 
small talk then is their condition pitiable 
He racks his brains for something to say 
He has read that the weather is tabooed. 
Ah, if it were not, what a lot of things he 
could say! He wet his feet yesterday, and 
the day before he sat in a draft—why, there 
are endless possibilities in our weather. 

He sits and gazes at his vis-a-vis, his 
eyes getting more and more feverish each 


moment. His mind is now a blank. Not 
because he is a fool, but because he is shy 
At last he makes a momentous discovery 


The fireplace in the front parlor is larger 
than the one in the back parlor. 

Mr. White (with enthusiasm) “Why, 
have you noticed that the fireplace in here is 
a different size from the one in the front 
parlor?’’ 

Miss Purple (glad as he of a subject): 
**Why, no; I hadn't noticed it. It is, isn’t 
it?) I wonder why.’’ 

Mr. White (elated): ‘‘I'm sure I don’t 
know. Maybe they were built at different 
times. Do you carry measurements in your 
head, well?’’ 

Miss Purple: ‘‘No, I'm awfully stupid 
about them. Why do you ask?’’ 

Mr. White: “‘ I was wondering how much 
difference there was between the fireplaces.’’ 


> 
Miss Purple: ‘‘We might ask Mrs 
Trouville.’’ (Calls to the hostess, who is 
passing.) ‘‘ Mrs. Trouville, do you know 


how much bigger this fireplace is than the 
one in the front parlor?’’ 

Mrs. Trouville: ‘‘ Why, I don’t think 
there’s any difference. Why do you ask?’’ 

Mr. White: ‘‘We were—having quite a 
talk about it. I thought this was bigger— 
no, I mean the other.’’ 

Mrs. Trouville: “I think they’re iden- 
tical,’’ (Presents a new man to Miss Purple 
and takes Mr. White off to meet ‘‘ an awfully 
nice girl.’’) 
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Mr. White’s heart sinks. He was getting 
along so swimmingly on the subject of the 
fireplaces. He feels he was quite bright, and 
maybe this new girl won’t care to talk about 
fireplaces at all. However, the plunge must 
be made 

Mrs. Trouville: 
present Mr. White.”’ 

Mr. White: ‘‘ Charm— I've been having 
quite a discussion with Miss Purple about 
the fireplaces.’’ 


‘*Miss Green, let me 


Miss Green: “Is it a riddjie? I adore 
riddles.”’ 

Mr. White: ‘‘ No—er—I mean these fire- 
places. Don't you think this one is bigger 


than the other?’’ 

Miss Green (who is not 
never gave them any thought. 
Siegfried? ’’ 

Mr. White (who is not musical). ‘‘ No, I 
rarely attend lectures. I think that the front 
firep|——”’ 


bashful): “I 
Did you hear 


** Been to the Water Color?’’ 
“What do 


Miss Green : 
Mr. White (in a blue funk) : 
you mean?’’ 


Miss Green: ‘‘ The exhibition.’’ 


Mr. White ‘** Oh—oh, no I thought 
you said water cooler I was won 
dering——’’ 


Miss Green (maliciously): ‘‘ What were 
you wondering?’ 

Mr. White (blankly): ‘I was wondering 
whether they meant to make those fireplaces 
different, or if it only happened sv.’’ 

Miss Green: ‘It must have required a 
good deal cf study. Are you fond of 
reading? Ever read the Elsie books?’’ 

Mr. White (flushing) : ‘‘ I’ve just finished 
Stevenson’s works for the third time.’’ 

Miss Green (with fervor): ‘Oh, are you 
fond of Stevenson?’ 

Mr. White: *‘ Well, rather.’”’ 

(They plunge into a spirited talk and 
fireplaces are forgotten. At last Mr. White 
feels perfectly at ease. Miss Green is 
thoughtful and bright, and he wishes the 
evening were to be twice as long.) 

Mrs. Trouville: ‘‘ Miss Green, may I 
present Colonel Foxglove? Mr. White, I 
want you to meet Miss Stave, the composer.’’ 

And Mr. White is reduced to fireplaces 
again. 
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LIF E 
A STUDY 


MONG those gifted spirits who have 
A toiled tirelessly to carry the individual 
life up to unity, symmetry and beauty 
let us hasten to mention the name of 
Channing. The child of genius, he was gifted 
with a literary style that lent strange fascina 
tidn to all his speech. But great as he was in 
intellect, his character shone with such 
splendor as to eclipse his genius. He was 
of goodness all compact 
Early the winds of adversity beat against 
his little bark. Invalidism and misfortune 
too, threatened to destroy his career But 
bearing up amid all misfortune, he slowly 
wrought out his ideal of life as a fine art 
Patiently he perfected his dreams. Daily he 
practiced frugality, honor, justice, faith 
and prayer He met storm with calm; he 
met provocation with patience; he met 
organized iniquity with faith in God's eternal 
truth; he met ingratitude and enmity with 
forgiveness and love 
At last he completed his symphony of an 
ideal life, that he hoped would help the youth 
and maiden to make each day as perfect as a 
song, each deed as holy as a prayer, each 
character as perfect as a picture. For he 
felt that the life of child and youth, of 
patriot and parent should have a loveliness 
beyond that of any flower or landscape, and 
a majesty not found in any cataract or moun 
tain, being clothed also with a beauty that 
does not inhere in Canova’s marble and a 
permanency that is not possessed by Von 
Riles, a structure builded of thoughts and 
hopes and aspirations, of tears and prayers, 
whose foundation is eternal truth 


love 


. 
THE FOUNDATION OF HAPPINESS 
In founding his ideal life upon content 
ment with small means, Channing pleads for 
simplicity and the return to “ plain living 
and high thinking.’’ He would fain double 
the soul’s leisure by halving its wants. 
Looking out upon his age, he beheld young 
men crazed with a mania for money. He 
saw them refusing to cross the college 
threshold, closing the book, neglecting con- 
versation, despising friendship, postponing 
marriage, that they might increase their 
goods. Yet he remembered that earth’s most 
gifted children have been content with small 
means, performing their greatest exploits 
midst comparative poverty. 


The Divine Carpenter and His immorta! 
band dwelt far from luxury. Poor indeed 
were Socrates, the reformer, and Epictetus, 
the slave, and Virgil, the poet. Burns, too, 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge, with Keats 
and Shelley—all these dwelt midway 
between poverty and riches. When that 
young English scholar learned that his rela 
tives had willed him a fortune of £5000 he 
wrote the dying man begging him to abandon 
his design, saying that he already had one 
servant, and that added care and responsi 
bility meant the cutting off of a few minutes 
for study in the morning and a few minutes 
for reflection at night. 

* 
A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY 

Here are our own Hawthorne and Longfellow 

—‘content with small means.’’ Here is 
Emerson resigning his church in Boston and 
leaving fame behind him, that upon the little 
farm at Concord he might escape the thou- 
sand and one details that robbed his soul of 
its simplicity. Here is Thoreau building his 
log cabin by Walden pond, living on forty 
dollars a year because he saw that man was 
being ‘‘ destroyed by his unwieldy and over 
grown establishment, cluttered with much 
furniture and tripped with his own traps, 
ruined by iuxury and heedless expense, whose 
only hope was in rigid economy and Spartan 
simplicity.’’ 

Ours is a world where Cervantes writes 
Don Quixote living upon three bowls of por- 
ridge brought by the jailer of the prison. 
The German philosopher asked one cluster of 
grapes, one glass of milk and a slice of bread 
twice each day. Having completed his phi- 
losophy, the old scholar looked back upon 
forty happy years, saying that every fine 
dinner his friends had given him had blunted 
his brain for one day, and indigestion con 
sumed an amount of vital energy that would 
have sufficed for one page of good writing 


> 
A wise youth will think twice before 
embarking upon a career involving large 
wealth. Some there are possessed of vast 


property whose duty it is to bravely carry 
their heavy burden in the interest of society 
and the increase of life’s comforts, conven 
iences and happiness. Yet wise Agur’s 
prayer still holds: ‘‘ Give me neither poverty 
nor riches.’’ Whittier, on his little farm, 
refusing a princely sum for a_ lecture, 
was content with small means. Wendell 





Epitror's Nore—Life as a Fine Art is the first of 
a series of six papers by Newell Dwight Hillis—who 
will be a frequent contributor to the Post during 
the present year—on Great Books as Life-Teachers 
lhe remaining articles will appear in early numbers 
of the Post. The next in the series will be The 
Tragedy of the Ten-Talent Men 
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O LIVE CONTENT with small means; to seek elegance rather 


than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion; 


to be worthy, 


not respectable, and wealthy, not rich; to listen to stars and 
birds, babes and sages with open heart; to study hard; to think 
quietly, act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry never; in a 
word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through the 


common—this is my symphony. 


WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING 
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slave and the 


Phillips, preferring the 
and her 


contempt of Boston's merchants 
patrician society, chose to ‘‘ be worthy, not 
respectable.’’ Some Ruskin, distributing 
his bonds and stocks and lands to found 
workingmen’s clubs, art schools and colleges, 
that he might have more leisure for enriching 
his imagination and heart, chose to “be 
wealthy, not rich.’’ Needing many forms of 
wisdom, our age needs none more than the 
grace to “live content with small means, 
seeking elegance rather than luxury, and 
refinement rather than fashion.’"’ 


. 
THE WORLD A WHISPERING GALLERY 


When the sage counsels us “‘ to listen to 
stars and birds, to babes and sages,’’ he 
opens to us the secrets of the soul’s increase 
in wisdom and happiness All culture 
begins with listening. Growth is not through 
shrewd thinking or eloquent speaking, but 
through accurate seeing and hearing. Our 
world is one vast whispering gallery, yet only 


those who listen hear ‘the still, small 
voice’’ of truth 
Putting his ear 


down to the roc ks, 
the listening 
geologist hears 
the story of the 
rocks. Standing 
under the stars, 
the listening 
astronomer hears 
the music of the 
spheres. Leav- 
ing behind the 
din and dust of 
the city, Agassiz 
plunged into the 
forests of the 
Amazon, and 
listening to 
boughs and buds 
and birds he 
found out all 
their secrets. 
One of our 
wisest teachers 
has said, ‘‘ For a 
thousand 
quent speakers 
like Demos- 
thenes there is 
only one great 
thinker like 
Plato. For a 
thousand wise 
thinkers like 
Plato, there is 
but one great seer and listener like Paul. 
For greatness is vision. Opening his eyes, 
Newton sees the planets revolve and finds 
his fame. Opening his ears, Watt hears 
the movement of steam and finds his fortune. 


elo 


NEWELL 


Millet explained his fame by saying he 
copied the colors of the sunset at the 
moment when reapers bow the head in 


silent prayer. The great bard, too, tells us 
he went apart and listened to find “ sermons 
in stones, and books in the running brooks.’’ 
7 
THE SECRET OF GREATNESS 

It is a proverb that pilgrims to foreign lands 
find only what they take with them. Riding 
through the New England hills between 
Salem and Boston, Lowell spake not to his 
companion, for now he was looking out upon 
the pageantry of a glorious October day, and 
he remembered that this was the road for 
ever associated with Paul Revere’s ride 
Reaching the outskirts of Boston, he roused 
from his reverie to discover that his silent 
companion had been brooding over bales and 
barrels, not knowing that this had been one 
of those rare days when October holds an art 
exhibit, and also oblivious to the fact that 
he had been passing through scenes histori 
through the valor of the brave boy 

Of the four artists copying the same land 


scape near Chamouni, all saw a different 
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scene. To an idlera river means a fish pole 
to a heated schoolboy a bath; to the man of 
affairs the stream suggests a turbine wheel 
Coleridge thought the bank of his favorite 
stream was made to lie down upon, but 
Bunyan, beholding the stream through the 
iron bars of a prison cell, felt the breezes of 
the delectable mountains his fevered 
cheek, and stooping down he wet his 
parched lips with the river of the waters 
of life. Nature has no message for heedless, 
inattentive hearers. It is possible for a 
youth to go through life deaf to the sweet 
est sounds that ever fell over Heaven's battle 
ments, and blind to the beauty of landscape 
and mountain and sea and sky. There is no 
music in the autumn wind until the listener 
comes. There is no order and beauty in the 
rolling spheres until some Herschel stands 
beneath the stars. There is no fragrance in 
the violet until the lover of flowers bends 
down above the blossoms That youth may 
have culture without college who gives heed 
to Channing's injunction “ to listen to stars 
and birds, to babes and sages.’’ 

Listening to 
Laplace 
heard the story 
how fire mists 
are changed to 
habitable earths, 


cool 


stars, 


and so became 
wise toward iron 
and wood, steel 
and stone Lis 


tening to birds, 
Couvier heard the 
song within the 
shell, and found 
out the life his 
tory of all things 
that creep or 
swim orfly. Lis 
tening to babes 
that have, as 
Froebel thought, 
been so recently 
playmates with 
angels, the philos 
opher discovered 
the teachable 
ness, trust and 
purity of child 
hood, the 
of individual 
happiness and 
progress. Lis 
tening to sages, 
the youth of to 
day garners into 
the storehouse of 
his mind all the intellectual treasures of the 
good and great of past ages 


secret 
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STUDY BUT THE BEGINNING OF CULTURE 

Then, when the eye-gate, the ear-gate, the 
touch-gate, all the caravans of knowledge 
have gone trooping into the soul city, 
Channing reminds us that these knowledges 
must be assorted and assimilated by ‘‘ study 
ing hard and thinking quietly 

If some rich men fill their shelves with 
books that are never read, some poor men fill 
their memory with facts upon which they 
never think The mere accumulation of 
truths about earth and air, about plants and 
animals and men, does not mean culture 
No fool is a perfect fool until he can talk 
Latin Trying to steal the secret of the 
honey bee, a scientist extracted the sweets of 
half an acre of blossoms Unfortunately, the 
vat of liquor proved to be only sweetened 
water, while the bee distilled the same 
liquor into honey And it 
sweep into the memory a thousand great facts 
without having distilled one of these honeyed 
drops named wisdom and culture 

In studying the French Revolution, Carlyle 
read 500 volumes, including reports of 
officers, Generals, statesmen, spies, heroes 
villains. Then, closing all the books, he 
journeyed into Scotland. In solitude he 
‘thought quietly.’’ Having brooded alone 


is possible to 


AR T 


for weeks and months, one morning he rose 
to dip his pen in his heart's blood and write 
his French Revolution In that hour the 
knowledge that had been in s00 books 


became the culture distilled into one 


THOUGHT THE FINAL TEACHER 
The youth who plans the life of affairs is 
in danger of despising the brooding that 
feeds the hidden life. We can never rightly 
estimate our indebtedness to those who have 
“think quietly 
jurisprudence 


gone apart to 

All law and go back to 
Moses for forty years brooding in an empty 
voiceless desert upon the principles of eter 
nal justice All astronomy goes back to 
Ptolemy, who looked out upon a weary waste 
of sand and turned his vision toward a high 
way paved with stars and suns. All modern 
science begins with that scholar who for fifty 
years was unknown in the forum or market 
place, for Charles Darwin was “ studying 
hard and thinking quietly ’ in his little gar 
den, where he watched his seeds, earth 
worms, his beetles and doves 

The air of London is so charged with 
deadly acids that the lime tree alone flour 
ishes there, for the reason that it sheds its 
bark each year, thus casting off the defiled 
garment, In his dream the poet thought 
there was a mountain peak in the Himalayas 
so high that it towered beyond the reach of 
snows and rains, so that the open page there 
remained unsoiled through passing centuries 
And to those who “think quietly” it is 
given to rise into the upper air, and, dwelling 
upon the heights, to look down upon these 
heated centres, with their soot and grime, 
their stacked houses, reeking gutters, the din 
and noise of wheels, the hoarse roar of the 
clashing streets, and in these hours of reverie 
the soul marvels that it was ever tossed about 
upon these furious currents of ambition, 

In such hours Fame whispers, ‘‘ Joy is not 
inme.’’ Ambition, worn with its strife, con 
fesses, ‘‘ Joy is not in me.'’ Success adds, 
“It is not in me.’’ Then from a silent 
mountain top, where Christ doth dwell, falls 
that whispered invitation, ‘Come unto Me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest,’ 

. 


THE DISGUISES OF INFERIORITY 


And when the soul bas gone toward full 
orbed splendor and stands forth with a great 
weight of manhood, the sage condenses the 
wisdom of a thousand volumes in his four 
maxims, ‘‘Act frankly, talk gently, await 
occasions, hurry never,’' 

The principle of acting frankly demands 
proof in the hidden parts, rebukes him 
method is ‘‘the iron hand in a 
velvet glove,’’ smites the Machiavellian 
policy of amiling gently while arranging 
instruments of death.'’ In their ignorance 
shrewd men advise the youth to cloak his 
unsung desire beneath an outer indifference 
By such artifices and disguises small men 
protect themselves. Conscious of weakness, 
inferiority fears frankness But great men 
are as open as glass beehives and as trans 
parent as the sunbeams, for they are con 
scious of their enormous reserves Nature 
permits no flower or fruit to conceal its real 
nature. The violet frankly tells ite story; 
the decaying fruit frankly reveals its nature 
No flaming candle pretends to light while 
emitting rays of blackness Victories won 
by concealments are lying victories, and these 
battles must be fought again The law of 
frankness isthe law of truth, that is at once 
the foundation of character, and rounds the 
structure with strength and beauty. 


whose 


Vast issues also are involved in the injuanc 
tion ‘'to talk gently Noise is weakness 
The rattle of machinery means waste power 
somewhere, Rushing forward at the rate of 
thousands of miles an hour, the planets are 
noiseless as sunbeams, because they repre 
sent power that is harnessed and subdued 


Silently the dewdrop falls upon some 
crimson-tipped flower Yet the electric 
energy necessary to crystallize that drop 


would hurl a car from New York to Boston 
Nature's weakest forces are manifest in 
thunder Her monarch energies work 
silently in the roots and harvests, or lift, 
without rattle of engine or noise of wheel 
countless millions of tons of water from 
ocean into the air For gentleness is not 
weakness. Only giants can be gentle 


WAITING FOR THE RIGHT TIME 
But the strongest man needs to “ await 
occasions.’’ For the right thing can be done 
at the wrong time Preparing telescopes 
and instruments of photography, the astrono 
mer sails to Africa, and there waits weeks for 
the moment of full eclipse to come In 
February the husbandman finds the sun 
refusing warmth, the clouds refusing rain, 
the soil refusing seed, but, waiting “ for 
occasion,’’ lo! in May the soil wakens to 
full ardor, the sunbeams wax warm, the 
clouds give forth their treasure, and the hus- 

bandman enters into his opportunity 
In his reminiscences General Sherman 
evolsins his victorious march to the sea by 
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saying that during his college days he spent 
a summer in Georgia. While his companions 
were occupied with playing cards and foolish 
talk he tramped over the hills, made a care 
ful map of the country, and years later his 
expert knowledge won his victory 


But 
must 
haste 


whether waiting or working, man 
‘hurry never.’’ It is fear that makes 
Confidence is composed, Greatness 
is tranquillity Dead objects, like bullets, 
can be hurled swiftly. Living seeds cannot 
be forced. Slowly the acorn goes toward the 


oak. Slowly the babe journeys toward the 
sage Slowiy and with infinite delays 
Haydn and Handel moved toward their 


perfect music, Filling barrels with manu 
scripts and refusing to publish, Robert Louis 
Stevenson attained his exquisite style. Millet 
described his career as ten years of daubing, 
ten years of drudgery, ten years of despair 
and ten years of liberty and success 

Man begins at nothing. Life is a school 
Duties are drill-masters Man's faculties 
are complex. Slowly the soul moves toward 
harmony, symmetry and beauty He who 
‘hurries never’’ has found the secret of 
growth, serenity and repose 

If the greatest scientist is he who discerns 
some law of gravity that explains the forward 


Chap. 
ter 
XIX 





UGUST wore itself out in parched te 
A dium, and a September began which 
seemed even more unbearable—and 

still Thorpe did not get away from London 

So far as the payment of an exorbitant rent 
in advance, and the receipt of innumerable 
letters from a restless and fussy steward whom 
he had not yet seen, went as evidence, he 
knew himself to be the tenant in possession 
of a great shooting in Morayshire 

The reflection that this sumptuous resi 
dence had been his for a month, and that it 
daily stood waiting for him, furnished and 
swept and provisioned for his coming, did 
nothing to help the passing of time in the 
hot, fagged city More than once he had 
said resolutely that, on the morrow, he would 
go, but in the event he had not gone. 

In the last week of August he had pro 
ceeded to the length of sending his niece and 
nephew northward, and shutting up the house 
in Ovington Square, and betaking himself to 
the Savoy Hotel, This had appeared at the 
time to be almost equivalent to his getting 
away himself——to be at least a first stage in 
the progress of his own journey, But at the 
hotel he had stuck fast, and now, on the 
tenth of September, was no nearer the moors 
than he had been a month before 


> 


A novel sense of loneliness weighed griev 
ously upon him, The ladies of Grafton 
Street had left town upon a comprehen 
sive itinerary of visits, which included the 
Malvern country, and a ducal castle in 
Shropshire, and a place in Westmoreland 

rhere was nothing very definite about the 
date of their coming to him in Seotland 
rhe lady who had consented to marry him 
had, somehow, omitted to promise that she 
would write tohim, An arrangement existed, 
instead, by which she and his niece Julia 
were to correspond, and to fix between them 
selves the details of the visit to Morayshire 

Thorpe hardly went to the point of annoy 
ance with this arrangement. He was con 
scious of no deep impulse to write love letters 
himeelf, and there was nothing in the situa 
tion which made his failure to receive love 
letters seem unnatural The absence of 
moonshine, at least during this preliminary 
season, had been quite taken for granted 
between them, and he did not complain even 
to himself, There was even a kind of proud 


satisfaction for him in the thought that, 
though he had all but completed the purchase 
of the noble -Peilesley estate for Edith 


Cressage, he had never yet kissed her The 
reserve he imposed upon himself gave him a 
certain aristocratic fineness in his own eyes, 
It was the means by which he could feel him- 
self to be most nearly her equal. But he 
remained very lonely in London, none the less 

It is true that a great deal of society was 
continually offered to him, and even thrust 
upon him, In the popular phrase, London 
was empty, but there seemed to be more 
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movement of all stars and planets; if the 
great historian is he who unfolds one social 
principle that governs all nations, so he is 
the greatest moral teacher who discovers 
some unit idea that sweeps all details into 
one glorious unity, as did Channing when 
he said, Let the spiritual, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through the common.’’ 

All undefined and indefinable the spiritual 
glow and beauty lie upon the soul, like the 
soft bloom upon a ripe peach. What song is 
to the birds, what culture is to the intellect 
what eloquence is to an orator, that the 
spiritual is to character. It is the soul made 
ample in faculty, fertile in resource, struck 
through and through with ripeness, and 
inflected toward Christ’s own sympathy, self 
sacrifice and love 

. 


The spiritual element also explains the 
influence of the highest art Too many of 
our modern painters are fleshly. There is 
mud in the bottom of their eyes. Their pic 
tures are indeed so shallow that a fly could 
wade through them withov; wetting its feet. 
But Fra Angelico, preparing to paint, entered 
his closet, expelled every evil thought, sub 
dued every unholy ambition, flung away 
anger and jealousy as one would fling away 
a club or dagger. There, with face that 


people than ever who 
desired Mr,Stormont 
Thorpe’'s presence at 
their dinner-tables, 
or their little card 
or river parties 

He clung sullenly 
to his rule of going 
nowhere, but it was 
not so simple a mat 
ter to evade the civil 
ities and importuni 
ties of those who 
were stopping at the 
hotel, or who came 
there to waylay him 
at the entrance, or 
to encounter him in 
the restaurant He 
could not always re 
fuse to sit down at 
tables when attract 
ively dressed and 
vivacious women 
made room for him, 
or to linger 
cigars and wine with 


over 


their husbands and 
escorts later on An 
incessant and spir 


ited court was paid 
to him by many dif 
ferent groups of in 
terested people who 


bs 


were rarely at the 
pains to dissemble 
their aims. It was 


impossible to get a 
sense of companion 
ship from people 
who cringed to him, 
and his 


ePeeoe 


swallowed 


affronts and cackled ¥ 
at his jokes with ~ 
equal docility aa! 
. > 
His sister at the 


old bookshop exas 
perated him nowa 
days to a degree 
which often pro 
voked within him 
the resolution to 
have done with her 
He had 
projects for her bet 
terment, each 
ble of as many vari 
ations and eager 
adaptations to suit i 
her fancy, but to The face 
them all she opposed “What are 
a barrier of stu 
pidly passive nega- 
tion, Over and over 
again she met his propositions with a saying 
which he could recall having particularly 
hated on his father’s lips, ‘ It’s ill teach 
ing an old dog new tricks.’’ 

“You ought to have them taught you with 
a stick,’’ he had said on the last occasion 

She had merely shrugged her gaunt shou! 
ders at him “You think you can bully 
everybody and make them crawl to you, but 
there's no good your trying it on me,’’ she 


a score of 


Eprror’s Nore—The Market-Place began in the issue of the Post for December 17, 1498. 
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shone with the divine light, upon his knees 
he painted his angels and seraphs, and the 
spiritual breaking through the common lent a 
radiant glow and an immortal beauty to his 
priceless pictures 

- 


CROWNING PERFECTION 
Culture much, but art, music 
books, travel have their limitations. When 
that brave boy returned from battling with 
the Black Prince, the tenants gathered before 
his father’s castle and presented him tokens 
of love and honor The farmer brought a 
golden sheaf, the husbandman brought a ripe 
cluster and a bough of fruit, the goldsmith 
offered a ring, the printer gave a rare book, 
while children strewed flowers in the way 
But last of all his father gave the youth the 
title deeds of his inheritance and lent him 
name and power. Thus the fine arts can 
beautify thy life, lend culture to reason, lend 
refinement to imagination It is God, the 
soul's father, who crowns life with the keys 
of influence and power. The secret of char 
acter is the secret of Jesus Christ. He can 
lend reason true wisdom. He can lend taste 
true refinement Freeing the soul from sin, 
He can crown it with strength and beauty. 
He can make thy life a song, and thy career 

a symphony 


LIFE’S 


can do 
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ender 


was the of old Tar 


Thorpe gasped 


nO—Ves ul face 


had told him, and he had pushed his way out 
of the shop almost stamping his feet It 
was clear to him at that moment that he 
would never darken her door again 

Yet now, on this afternoon of the tenth, as 
he lounged with a cigar and a city paper in 
his apartment, wondering whether it were 
too hot to issue forth for a walk to the Park, 
the irrelevant idea of going round to see his 
sister kept coming into his mind 

She was the only absolutely disinterested 
person he knew—the only creature in the 
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world, apparently, who did not desire to 
make something out of him. She was not at 
all well off—was, indeed, rather poor than 
otherwise—and here was her only brother, a 
millionaire, and in her dumb way she had a 
sisterly affection for him, and yet she could 
not be argued or cajoled into touching a 
penny of his money. He lifted his head and 
looked abstractedly before him, as if he were 
gazing at some apotheosis in a mirror 

He beheld all at once something concrete 
and personal obtruded into the heart of his 
reverie. An old man had by some oversight 
of the hotel servants been allowed to enter 
the room unannounced. He had wandered 
in noiselessly, and had moved in a purblind 
fashion to the centre of the apartment. The 
vagueness of the expression on his face and 
of his movements hinted at a vacant mind or 
too much drink—but Thorpe gave no thought 
to either hypothesis. The face itself—no 


yes—it was the face of old Tavender 
. 
“What are you doing here?’’ Thorpe 


gasped at this extraordinary apparition 
‘“Well—Thorpe,’’ the other began, 
thrusting forward his head to look through 
his spectacles, “‘so it is you, after all. I 
didn’t know whether I was going to find you 
or not. This place 'as got so many turns 
and twists to it-———’’ 

** But, good Heaven!’’ interposed the 
bewildered Thorpe. He had risen to 
his feet He mechanically took the 
hand which the other had extended to 
him ‘““What in——’’ he began, and 
broke off again. The aroma of alcohol 
on the air caught his sense, and his 
mind stopped at the perception that 


Tavender was more or less drunk, 
** Thought 
the old 


I'd 
man buoyantly. 


look you up,’’ said 
** Nobody in 
London I'd rather see 
than you. How are 
you, anyway?’’ 

** What did you come 
over for? When did 


you get here?’’ Thorpe put the questions 
automatically. His self-control was return 
ing; his capable brain pushed forward now 
under something like disciplined direction 
“Why, I guess I owe it all to you,’’ replied 
Tavender. Traces of the old Quaker effect 
which had been so characteristic of him still 
hung about his garb and mien. but there 
shone a new assurance on his benignant, 
rubicund face. Prosperity had visibly liber- 
alized and enheartened him. He shook 
Thorpe’s hand again ‘Yes, sir; it must 
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have been all through you!’’ he repeated 
I got my cable three weeks ago 
business 


Rubber 


“*Hasten to London 
expenses and liberal fee guaranteed 


urgent 


Consols 
‘* That’s what the cable said—that is, the first 
one—and as you introduced me to those rub 
ber people, I owe it all to you 

His insistence upon his obligation was sud 
denly almost tearful Thorpe thought hard 
as he replied ‘Oh, that’s all right. I'm 
very glad, indeed, to have helped you along 
And so you came over for the Rubber Consols 
people, eh? Well, that’s good. Seen 
‘em yet? You haven't told me when 
you landed.’ 

*“*Came up from Southampton this 
morning. My brother-in-law was 
down there to meet me. We came up 
to London together.’’ 

‘*Your brother-in-law,’’ observed 
Thorpe meditatively. Some shadowy, 
remote impression of having forgotten 
something troubled his mind for an 
instant. ‘‘Is your brother-in-law in 
the rubber business?’’ 

*‘ Extraor’nary thing,’’ explained 
Tavender beamingly; ‘‘ he don’t know 
no more about the whole affair than 
the man in the moon. I asked him 
to-day, but he couldn't tell me any 
thing about the business, what it was 
I'd been sent for, or anything.’’ 


. 


** But he—he knew you'd been sent 
for,’’ Thorpe commented upon brief 
reflection. 


“Why, he sent the second cable 
himself——”’ 

‘* What second cable?"’ 

“Why, it was the next day—or may 


be it was sent that same night, and 
not delivered till morning—I got an 
other cable, this time from my brother 
in-law, telling me to cable him what 
ship I sailed on and when. So of 
course he knew all about it—but now 
he says he don't He's a curious sort 
of fellow, anyway.’’ 

** But how is he mixed up in it?’ 
demanded Thorpe impatiently. 

“Well, as nearly as I can figure it 
out, he works for one of the men that’s 
at the head of this rubber company 
It appears that he happened to show 
this man—he's a man of title, by the 
way—a letter I wrote him last spring, 
when I got back to Mexico—and so in that 
way this man, when he wanted me to come 
over, just told Gafferson to cable to mé.’’ 

‘* Gafferson! ’’ Thorpe repeated very slowly 
and with almost an effect of listlessness 
He was conscious of no surprise; it was as if 
he had divined all along the sinister shadows 
of Lord Plowden and Lord Plowden’s gar 
dener lurking in the obscurity behind this 
egregious old ass of a Tavender. 


. 


‘* He’s a tremendous horticultural sharp,’ 
said the other “ Prob'ly you've heard tell 
ofhim, He’s taken medals for new flowers 
and things till you can’t rest He's over at 

what do you call it?—the Royal Aquarium 
now to see the show I over 
there with him, but it didn’t seem to be my 
kind of a show, and so I left him there, and 
I’m to look in again for him at 5:30 I'm 
going down to his place in the country with 
the nobleman 


dahlia went 


him to-night to meet his boss 
I spoke of.’’ 

“ That’s nice,’’ Thorpe commented slowly. 
““Tenvy anybody who can get into the coun 
try these days. But how did you know I was 
here?’’ 

** The woman in the bookstore told me—lI 
went there the first thing. You might be 
sure I’d look you up. Nobody was 
better friend than you've been to me, Thorpe 
And do you know what I want you to do? I 
want you to come right bang out now and 
have a drink with me 

‘‘l was thinking of something of the sort 
myself,’’ the big man replied. “I'll get my 
hat and be with you in a minute,’’ 

In the next room he relinquished his 
countenance to a frown of fierce perplexity. 
More than the minute passed in this scowling 
preoccupation Then his face lightened with 
the relief of an idea, and he stepped confi 
dently back into the parlor 

‘Come along,’’ he said jovially “We'll 
have a drink downstairs, and then we'll 
drive up to Hanover Square and see if we 
can’t find a friend of mine at his club.’’ 


ever a 


In the office below he stopped long enough 
to secure a considerable roll of banknotes in 
exchange for a check A little later a han 
som deposited the couple at the door of the 
Asian Club, and Thorpe, in the outer hallway 
of this institution, clicked his teeth in satis 
faction at the news that General Kervick 
was on the premises. 

The General, having been found by a boy 
and brought down, extended to his guests a 
hospitality which was none the less urbane 
for the evidences of surprise with which it 
was seasoned He concealed so indifferently 
his inability to account for Tavender, that 
the anxious Thorpe grew annoyed with him, 
but happily Tavender’s perceptions were less 


subtle He gazed about him in his dim 
eyed way with childlike interest, and 
babbled cheerfully over his liquor 

He had not been inside a London club 


before, and his glimpse of the reading-room, 


THE 


where isolated, purpte faced, retired old 
Empire-makers sat snorting in the silence, 
their gouty feet propped up on footrests, their 
white scowling the 
French particularly impressed him 
It was a new and halcyon vision of the way 
to spend one's declining years And the big 


brows over pages of 


novels, 


smoking-room, where the leather cushions 
were so low and so soft, and the connection 
between the bells and the waiters was so 


that was even better 
made an 
‘1 brought this old 


efficient 
Thorpe presently 
taking Kervick apart 


excuse for 


—where isolated, purple faced, retired old 


Empire-makers sat snorting in the 


fool here for a purpose,"’ he said -in a low, 
gravely mandatory tone. ‘‘ He thinks he’s 
got an appointment at 5:30 this afternoon, 
but he’s wrong. He hasn't. He's not going 
to have any appointment at all for—for a 


long time yet I want you to get him drunk, 
there where he sits, and then take a train with 


him somewhere—any station but Charing 
Cross or that line—and I don’t care where 
you land with him—Scotland or Ireland or 
France—wherever you like Here's some 
money for you and you can write to me 
for more I don’t care what you say to him 

make up any yarn you like—only keep 
him pacified, and keep him away from 
London, and don’t let a living soul talk to 
him—till I give you the word You'll let 
me know where you are I'll get away 
now—and mind, General, a good deal 


depends on the way you please me in this 
thing 

The soldier's richly florid face and intent, 
bulging blue eyes expressed vivid compre 
hension, He nodded with eloque nee as he 
slipped the notes into his trousers pocket 


With only a vague word or two of meaning 
less explanation to Tavender, Thorpe took 
his departure and walked back to the hotel, 
From what he had learned and surmised it 
was not difficult to put the of the 
puzzle together. This ridiculous old fool, he 
remembered now, had reproached himself 
when he was in England before for his 
uncivil neglect of his brother-in-law By 
some absurd chance this brother-in-law 
happened to be Gafferson It clear 
enough that when he had returned to Mexico 
Tavender had written to Gafferson explaining 
the unexpected pressure of business which 
had taken up all his time in England 
Probably he had been idiot enough to relate 
what he of course regarded as the most won 
derful piece of good news—how the worth 
less concession he had been deluded into 
buying had been bought back from him. As 
likely as not he had even identified the con 
cession, and given Thorpe’s name as that of 
the man who had first impoverished and then 
mysteriously enriched him 

At all events, he had 
that he had a commission 
the Rubber Consols property, and had said 


pieces 


Was 


mentioned 
upon 


clearly 
to report 


enough else to create the impression that 
there were criminal secrets connected with 
its sale to the London Company The rest 
was easy Gafferson, knowing Lord 
Plowden’s relation to the Company, had 
shown him Tavender’s letter Lord 


Plowden, meditating upon it, had seen a way 
to be nasty, and had vindictively plunged 
into it He had brought Tavender from 
Mexico to London to use him as a weapon 

But a weapon for what? Thorpe, as this 
question put itself in his mind, halted before 
a shop window full of soft-hued silk fabrics, 


to muse upon an answer. The delicate tints 


and surfaces of what was before his eyes 
seemed somehow to connect themselves 
with the subject Plowden himself was 
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silence 
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delicately tinted and refined of texture 
Vindictiveness was too plain and coarse an 
emotion to sway such a complicated and 
polished organism 
He reasoned it out 
lustre gaze before the plate-glass front, aloof 
among a throng of eager and talkative women 
who pressed round him—that Plowden 
would not have spent his money on a mere 
impulse of mischief-making. He would be 
counting upon something more tangible than 
revenge—something that could be counted and 


weighed and converted into a bank balance 


as he stood with lack 





smiled 
reached 


T horpe 
when he 
this conclusion, 
greatly surprising 
a matronly lady 
into whose correct 
face he chanced to 
be looking at the 
instant, and, turn 
ing slowly, contin 
ued his walk 


° 


At the 
the hotel 
regretted not hav 
ing driven instead, 
for he learned that 
Semple had twice 


office of 
he much 


telephoned from 
the city for him 
It was late in the 
afternoon he 
noted with satis 
faction that the 
clock showed it to 
be already past 
the hour of the 


Tavender-Gafler The delicate 





tints and sur | 
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to intervene and stop our business, on the 


ground of fraud. It comes verra straight.’ 


Thorpe regarded his broker contempla 
tively The news fitted with precision into 
what he had previously known; it was 


rendered altogether harmless by the precau 
tions he had already taken. ‘‘ Well, keep 
your hair on,’’ he said quietly ‘If there 
were fifty applications they wouldn't matter 
the worth of that soda-water cork Won't 
you have a drink?”’ 

Semple upon reflection said he would 
The unmoved equipoise of the big man 
visibly reassured him He sipped at his 
bubb4ing tumbler and smacked his thin lips 
‘*Man, I've had an awful fright,’’ he said at 
last in the tone of one whose ease of mind is 


returning 

“IT gave you credit for more nerve,"’ 
observed the other, eyeing him in not 
unkindly fashion over his glass ** You've 


been so plumb full of sand all the while—I 
didn't think you'd weaken now. Why, we're 
within two days of home, now—and for you 
to get rattled at this late hour—you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself."’ 


. 


looked 
turned it 


into the bottom of 
thoughtfully 


The Scotchman 
his glass, as he 


round, ‘‘I'm relieved to see the way you 
take ‘t,’’ he said after a pause, With 
increased hesitation he went dryly on: 


‘T've never inquired minutely inte the cir 
cumstances of the flotation It has not 
seemed to be my business to do so, and upon 
advice I may say that the Committee would 


not hold that such was my business, My. 
position is quite clear upon that point," 
‘Oh, perfectly,’’ Thorpe assented, ‘It 


couldn't possibly be any of your business 
either then or now He gave a significant 
touch of emphasis to these last two words 

** Precisely,'' said Semple with a glance of 
swift comprehension, ‘‘ You must not think 
Tam asking any intrusive questions, If you 
tell me that—that there is no ground for 
uneasiness—I am verra pleased indeed to 
accept the assurance, That is ample infor 
mation for my purposes,’’ 

“You can take it from me,'’ Thorpe toid 
him He picked up a red book from a 
side table and turned over its pages with his 

thick thumb, ‘* This 
is what Rule 59 says,"’ 
he went on 
"* No applic ation 
| which has for its ob- 
ject to annul any bar- 
ain in the Stock 
cachange shall be en- 
te rtained by the Com 
mittee, unless upon a 
specific allegation of 
fraud or willfal mis 
representation,’ 
Shall be entertained, 
d'yesee, They can't 
even consider any 
thing of the sort, be 
cause it says ‘apecific, 
and anything ‘ speci 
fic’ is entirely out of 
the question.’’ 


The broker lifted 
his sandy brows in 
momentary apprehen 
sion "Tf it turns 
upon the precise defi 
nition of a word," he 
remarked doubtingly 





‘Ah, yes—but it 
doesn't,’ Thorpe re 
assured him ** See 
here—I'll tell you 
something, You're 


not asking any ques 


s0n appointment faces of what was before } tions, That's as it 

but he had his eves seemed somehou { should be. And I'm 
Semple’s office fo connect themselves not forcing informa 
called up upon with the subject tion upon you which 
the chance that you don't need in your 
some one might business That's as 
be there The it should be, too, 
clerk had not consumed more than ten min But in between these two there's a certain 
utes in the preliminaries of finding out that margin of facts that there's no harm in your 
no one was there—Thorpe meanwhile pass knowing. <A scheme to blackmail me is on 
ing savage comments to the other clerks foot It's rather a fool scheme, if you ask 
about the British official conception of the me, but it might have been a nuisance if 


telephone as an instrument of discipline and 
humiliation—-when Semple himself appeared 

The broker gave an exclamation of relief 
at seeing Thorpe, and then, apparently indif 
ferent to the display of excitement he was 
exhibiting, drew him aside 

Come somewhere where we 

he whispered nervously 

Thorpe had never seen the little Scotchman 
in such a flurry 

** We'll go up to my rooms,"’ he 
led the way to the lift 

Upstairs Semple bolted the door of the 
sitting-room behind them, and satisfied him 
self that there was no one in the adjoining 
bedroom Then unburdening himself with 
another sigh, he tossed aside his hat and 
looked keenly up at the big man. ‘' There's 
the deuce to pay,’’ he said briefly 


talk,’’ 


can 


said, and 


. 

Thorpe had a fleeting pride in the 

lethargic, composed front he was able to 

present. ‘All right,”’ he said with forced 

placidity; ‘* if he’s got to be paid, we’ll pay 
him.'’ He continued to smile a little 


“It's na joke,”’ the other hastened to 
warn him. ‘I have it from different 
quarters. An application has been made to 
the Stock Exchange Committee this afternoon 


two 


unawares, It 
twigged this 
It was the 


it had been sprung on us 
happened, however, that I 
scheme about two hours ago 


biggest piece of luck you ever heard of— 
. 


don't have luck,’’ put in Semple 
men have luck. You have some 
thing else—-I don't give it a name.’ 
Thorpe smiled upon him and went on 
I twigged it, anyway I went out and I 
drove the biggest kind of spike through 
that fool-scheme—plumb through its heart 
To-morrow a certain man will come to me 

oh, 1 could almost tell you the kind of 
necktie he'll wear—and he'll put up his bluff 
to me, and I'll hear him out-—and then I'll 
let the floor drop out from under him,"’ 

** Aye!"’ said Semple with relish 

' Stay and dine with me to-night,’’ Thorpe 
impulsively suggested, ‘‘and we'll go to 
some music hall afterward There's a knock 
about pantomime outfit at the Canterbury 
Martinetti, | think the name is—that's good. 
You get plenty of laugh and no tiresome blab 
to listen to, The older I get the more f 
think of people who keep their mouths shut."’ 

** Aye,'’ observed Semple again 


dou 
** Other 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Supreme Charity of the World 


"TRUE charity is not typified by an alms-box. The benevo 

lence of a check-book does not meet all the wants of 
humanity. Giving food, clothing and money to the poor is 
only the beginning, the kindergarten class, of real charity 
Charity bas higher, purer forms of manifestation. Charity 
is but an instinctive reaching out for justice in life. Charity 
seeks to smooth down the rough places of living, to bridge 
the chasms of human sin and folly, to feed the heart-hungry, 
to give strength to the struggling, to be tender with human 
weakness, and greatest of all, it means—obeying the Divine 
injunction: ‘' Judge not,'’ 

The true symbol of the greatest charity 
judgment held on high, suspended from the hand of Justice 
So perfectly are they poised that they are never at rest; they 
dare not stop for a moment to pronounce final judgment 
each second adds its grain of evidence to either side of the 
balance. With this ideal before him, man, conscious of his 
own weakness and frailty, dare not arrogate to himself the 
Divine prerogative of pronouncing severe or final judgment 
on any individual. He will seek to train mind and heart 
to greater keenness, purity, and delicacy in watching the 
trembling movement of the balance in which he weighs the 
characters and reputations of those around him, 

It is a great pity in life that all the greatest words are most 
degraded We hear people say: ‘Il do so love to study 
character, in the cars and on the street.’’ They are not 
studying character; they are merely observing characteristics, 
The study of character is not a puzzle that a man may 
work out over-night Character is most subtle, elusive, 
changing and contradictory—a strange mingling of habits, 
hopes, tendencies, ideals, motives, weaknesses, traditions 
and memories—manifest in a thousand different phases. 


is the scales of 


* 


There is but one quality necessary for the perfect under 
standing of character, one quality that, if man have it, he 
may dare to judge—that is, omniscience, Most people study 
character as a proofreader pores over a great poem his ears 
are dulled to the majesty and music of the lines, his eyes are 
darkened to the magic imagination of the genius of the 
author; that proofreader is busy watching for an inverted 
comma, a mis-spacing, or a wrong-font letter. He has an eye 
trained for the imperfections, the weaknesses Men who 
pride themselves on being shrewd in discovering the weak 
points, the vanity, dishonesty, immorality, intrigue and 
pettiness of others think they understand character. They 
know only part of character—they know only the depths to 
which some men may sink; they know not the heights to 
which some men may rise. An optimist is a man who has 
succeeded in associating with humanity for some time with 
out becoming a cynic 

We never see the target a man aims at in life; we see only 
the target he hits. We judge from results, and we imagine 
an infinity of motives that we say must have been in his 
mind, No man since the creation has been able to live a life 
so pure and noble as to exempt him from the misjudgment of 
those around him, It is impossible to get aught but a dis 
torted image from a convex or a concave mirror. 

If misfortune comes to some one, people are prone to say, ‘‘ It 
is a judgment upon him.'’ How do they know? Have they 
been eavesdropping at the door of Paradise? When sorrow 
and failure come to us, we regard them as misdirected 
packages that should be delivered elsewhere. We do too 
much watching of our neighbor's garden, too littl: weeding 
in our own, 

Bottles have been picked up at sea thousands of miles from 
the point where they have been cast into the waters They 
have been the sport of wind and weather; carried along by 
ocean currents, they have reached a destination undreamed 
of, Our flippant, careless words of judgment of the char 
acter of some one, words lightly and perhaps innocently 
spoken, may be carried by unknown currents and bring sor 
row, misery and shame to the innocent, A cruel smile, a 
shrug of the shoulders or a cleverly eloquent silence may 
ruin in a moment the reputation a man or woman has been 
building for years. It is as a single motion of the hand 
may destroy the delicate geometry of a spider's web, spun 
from its own body and life, though all the united efforts of 
the universe could not put it back as it was. 

We do not need to judge nearly so much as we think we 
do. This is the age of snap judgments. The habit is 
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greatly intensified by the sensational press Twenty-four 
hours after a great murder there is difficulty in getting enough 
men who have not already formulated a judgment to try the 
case. These men, in most instances, have read and accepted 
the garbled, highly colored newspaper account; they have to 
their own satisfaction discovered the murderer, practically 
tried him and—sentenced him. We hear readers state their 
decisions with all the force and absoluteness of one who has 
had the whole Book of Life made luminant and spread out 
before him If there be one place in life where the attitude 


of the agnostic is beautiful, it is in this matter of judging 
others. It is the courage to say I don’t know I am 
waiting further evidence I must hear both sides of the 
question. Till then I suspend all judgment.’’ It is this 


suspended judgment that is the supreme form of charity 

It is strange that in life we recognize the right of every 
criminal to have a fair, open trial, yet we condemn unheard 
the dear friends around us on mere circumstantial evidence 
We rely on the trust it im 
plicitly, and permit it to sweep away like a mighty tide the 
faith that has been ours for years We life grow 
dark, hope sink before our eyes, and the golden treasures of 
memory turn to cruel thoughts of loss to sting us with mad 
dening pain, Our hasty judgment, that a few moments of 
explanation would remove, has estranged the friend of our 
life If we be thus unjust to those we hold dear, what must 
be the cruel injustice of our judgment of others? 


mere evidence of our senses, 


see all 


7 


We know nothing of the trials, sorrows and temptations of 
those around us, of pillows wet with sobs, of the life-tragedy 
that may be hidden behind a smile, of the secret cares, strug 
gies and worries that shorten life and leave their mark in 
hair prematurely whitened, and in character changed and 
almost re-created in a few days. 

We say sometimes to one who seems calm and smiling: 
‘You ought to be supremely happy; you have everything 
that heart could wish,’’ It may be that at that very moment 
the person is passing alone through some agony of sorrow, 
where the teeth seem almost to bite into the lips in the 
attempt to keep feelings under control, when life seems a 
living death from which there is no relief. Then these light, 
flippant phrases jar upon us, and we seem as isolated and 
separated from the rest of humanity as if we lived on another 
planet, 

Let us not dare to add to the burden of another the pain of 
our judgment, If we would guard our lips from expressing, 
we must control our mind, we must stop this continual sitting 
in judgment on the acts of others, even in private. Let us 
by daily exercises in self-control learn to turn off the process 
of judging-——as we would turn off the gas. Let us eliminate 
pride, passion, personal feeling, prejudice and pettiness from 
our mind, and higher, purer emotions will rush in, as air 
seeks to filla vacuum. Charity is not a formula; it is an 
atmosphere Let us cultivate charity in judging; let us 
seek to draw out latent good in others rather than to discover 
hidden evil. It requires the eye of charity to see the unde 
veloped butterfly in the caterpillar. Let us, if we would rise 
to the full glory of our privilege, to the dignity of true 
living, make for our watchword the injunction of the supreme 
charity of the world—‘' Judge not.’’ 

WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN. 
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Heroic Treatment of the Drink Question 


. A LETTER to Lyman Abbott on the saloon question, 

Bishop Potter takes the ground that prohibition not only 
does not prohibit, but that it is pharisaical. He charges the 
prohibitionists with ignorance and hypocrisy, and affirms 
that the rest of the community—the ‘* Sadducees'’—are 
cynically indifferent “And over against them both stands 
the Truth.’’ The Bishop is a man of the world and of cul 
ture, a broadminded man, and in most cases tolerant— 
many think too much so. At all events, what he says has 
weight, and cannot be lightly set aside. 

That the saloon is an evil he admits; but the gist of his 
argument is that the saloon finds its origin and support in the 
unregenerate nature of its patrons. This nature cannot be 
extirpated; it can only and at most be regenerated. In other 
words, all evil, as well as all good spiritual conditions have 
their correspondencies in material manifestation; and the 
saloon is one of those evils which would wither and vanish 
at once were the soil of the human heart in which it is nour 
ished purified of the qualities which keep it alive. You may 
close this or that or all saloons and prohibit the sale of 
liquor; but the number of drunkards would not be dimin 
ished. The impulse that leads poor and unhappy men, of 
dull and monotonous lives, to crave the relief of drink and 
the crowds and conversation of drinking-places would 
remain, and would somehow secure its satisfaction. It can 
only disappear when some adequate substitute is provided, 
or when lives are no longer dull and monotonous, and men 
no longer unhappy and poor. This seems reasonable, and is 
logical; but is it the truth and the whole truth? 


The Bishop and all of us are agreed that the saloon ought 
not to exist on its merits; but the Bishop's remedy is a 
mockery, because it cannot be accomplished. Regeneration 
of society is not to be looked for to-day, nor for centuries, 
perhaps, to come. Are we meanwhile to put up with the 
saloon because it is rooted in human depravity? We kill 
rattlesnakes, though we know that the conditions which 
generate them must continue. We use disinfectants, though 
poisonous gases are still produced. There are two ways of 
attacking human depravity: no doubt regeneration is one 
way, and the best way, theoretically; but another way, 
immediately practicable, is to starve it. Men may find relief 
in saloons; but such relief is not indispensable to their 
existence, and it creates mischief which more than counter 
balances the selfish benefit. The drinker who finds it impos 
sible, or nearly so, to get drink will still crave something to 
relieve his misery; but will not the very urgency of that 
craving make him find some deadly way to secure relief? 
That other ways exist, we know. But these ways have been 
unable to compete successfully with the saloon way 

If, however, the saloons ceased to be, the competition 
would cease, and the other ways would be adopted perforce. 
Once adopted, they would be progressively improved. A 
vast fund of human energy, now diverted to worse than waste 
in the hopeless attempt to seek forgetfulness of suffering, 
would be rendered available and utilized. For the desire to 
escape from suffering is the main motive power of civiliza- 
tion; the saloon method of escaping it is that of selfish and 
brutalizing indulgence; the other and only successful method 
is to exercise and enlighten the mind and soul, and to apply 
the strength and wisdo™ thus acquired to the uplifting of the 
community. And that is the direct path to the regeneration 
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which the Bishop desires; regeneration comes not by think 
ing, but by intelligent action, and by the faith which such 
action gradually inspires 

How the saloon shall be suppressed is a question for law 
givers But drinking to drown care is a sin; it leads to 
worse sins; and to starve it seems better than to cosset and 
extenuate it JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


ee 


The Indiscreet Revelations of Memoirs 


APPY were the lovers of long ago whose passionate out 
pourings were not published by their descendants for 
the callous amusement of the world. Happy were the friends 
of long ago whose confidences were not hurried into print as 
soon as they were safely deposited in their graves. Happy 
were the soldiers and statesmen, poets and novelists of long 
ago who could have a toothache in private—like their less 
distinguished brothers—or who could write home for their 
winter flannels without the dismal consciousness that coming 
generations would be informed—on the strength of this direct 
testimony—the precise date in October when they were wont 
to put on their heavy woolens. Happy were the 
days of long ago when the world had not yet been dipped 
in ink, and when there were still some incidents so insignifi 
cant as to be deemed unworthy of attention 
** I never wrote a private letter to any human being,’’ said 
Macaulay proudly, ‘‘ which I would not let a bill-sticker 
chalk up six feet high on Hyde Park wall and stand myself 
in Piccadilly and say, ‘I wrote it.’’’ Very sensible this, and 
quite in accordance with the temperament of a man who sel- 
dom either spoke or wrote without—as schoolboys disrespect 
fully phrase it—‘* holding forth.’ If we are going to hold 
forth, by all means let our words be chalked on a wall or 
roared from a pulpit. Pope, as we know, was so exceedingly 
anxious that his letters should find their way into print that 
he planned elaborate and intricate devices by which they 
might be published during his lifetime. But there are—or 
there should be—men and women who reserve something 
for private life; there are—or there should be—confidences 
denied to the world. 
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That a son should deliberately make over to the public the 
love letters of his father and mother proves that no trust is 
too sacred for betrayal. That widows and daughters should 
hasten to print family correspondence, with its homely 
details, its frank expressions of affection, its total lack of 
general interest or desirable information, shows we have 
traveled far from old standards of propriety and of distinc 
tion of mind. How can a novelist, or a poet, or a prime 
minister write the hurried scrawl common to other men? 
How can he bear to tell his wife he has a cold in his head, or 
that the laundress hasn’t sent home his socks, or that her 
elderly aunt was more disagreeable than usual at dinner 
night before last? What items are these to be read in formal 
print, years after he has escaped alike from aunts and influ- 
enza! Above all, how can he dilate with the correct emo 
tions when penning those delicious lines—half inspiration 
and half idiocy—which are meant for but one pair of eyes in 
the world, and carry their message to but a single heart! 

If a man have any reason to suspect he is going to be 
famous, he had best be reticent in his love-letters. It may 
not be pleasant to hear in the Elysian Fields an echo of the 
faint titter which greets these published effusions. 

Nor is it safer, on the whole, to speak than to scribble 
There is always some volume of memoirs or correspondence 
to be reckoned with. There is always somebody who has 
heard the famous one remark that Dante was a great poet, or 
that Mr. Gladstone was a great orator, or that balls were a 
great bore, and who hastens to incorporate these words of 
wisdom ina chapter of ‘‘ reminiscences.’’ The inane char 
acter of ordinary conversation can never be fully realized 
until it reappears in print. When it bubbles forth it has 
something of the freshness of the spring. When bottled up 
it is flat and dispiriting. -The literary bottler refers to it 
invariably as keen, brilliant, sparkling and animated; but 
he is prejudiced in favor of his wares.—AGNES REPPLIER 
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Is Civilization Really Worth While ? 


HY civilize the Filipinos? Is it a good thing that the 
Japanese and Chinese, under the touch of Western life, 
are awakening to ‘‘ become as one of us’’? Is civilization 
worth while? Does it not mean the jostling of these primitive 
folk out from their placid order into the turmoil of our con- 
tentious state? These are questions now being asked, loudly 
by the pessimist, timidly by the optimist. A gentleman late 
returned from Japan said: ‘‘ It seems a pity to disturb the 
Arcadian simplicity of those gentle people by bringing them 
into our fevered social and commercial conditions."’ 

It has always been our way, in certain moods, to contem- 
plate with envy the content of ignorance. We sometimes 
covet the peace of the day-laborer, as he leans back against 
the wall to snooze in the sun after his morning toil and his 
midday lunch; he has no carking worry such as ours; he is 
called from labor to refreshment, and his “little life is 
rounded with a sleep.’’ We at times count the swine for 
tunate in his sty when our harassments overwhelm us 
But this is all a mistake. 

Swine, bumpkin and child are not happier than we, with 
our troubles of conscience and of duty. They are not so 
happy as we because they are not so unhappy. The capacity 
for joy is measured by the capacity for sorrow. Life is no 
higher than it is deep. The child’s laughter is as superficial 
as his tears. So when the Christ said He came to us that our 
‘*joy might be full,’’ we think it is a strange statement, 
observing Him to be ‘‘a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,’’ until we come to understand that it was only by 
showing the world how to suffer divinely, how to take the 
burden of all men’s wretchedness within our heart, that we 
could be taught how to be glad divinely, how to know “‘ the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding.”’ 

Japanese, Filipinos, Chinese, all heathen peoples, will find 
the program of Christian civilization to be no primrose path 
of dalliance, They will enter at once into no ideal social and 
governmental form, any more than have we ourselves. But 
the call of destiny has come to them in this nineteenth cen 
tury, and, will they or nil they, there is for them only to take 
up their cross and go, through much struggling, to ‘‘ the joy 
that is set before them.'' The larger life of to-morrow can 
be born only by the travail of to-day 

Salvation—civilization: both mean the rising of man from 
the lower to the higher life. Salvation is the Father's uplift; 
civilization is the upward push of mutual effort. The 
Father’s aid comes down by the cross: the brother's aid 
comes up by the way of the cross. Salvation—civilization: 
there is neither without Calvary. —FRANK CRANE. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


The Peace Conference 


HE eighteenth of May has been fixed on as the time of 
the meeting of the great Peace Conference, and The 
Hague as the place. 

The proposal made by the Czar of Russia, last August, was 
received with surprise, and in some quarters with doubt. 
But it has been cordially accepted by every nation to which 
it was addressed, and every nation so addressed will send 
delegates to the Conference 

Since the Congress of Vienna, when a body of vultures met 
to determine how they should divide Europe among them 
selves, no body of men has been invested with any such 
representative authority as is given to the members of the 
Congress at The Hague. Indeed, it is without example in 
the world’s history. It seems to be generally understood 
that each nation may send four delegates. It is certain that 
each of the great Powers will. 

In careless conversation, and in the writing of people who 
write as carelessly as men are apt to talk, the Conference is 
frequently spoken of as the ‘* Disarmament Conference.’’ 
In fact, however, the Rescript says nothing of any changes in 
the armaments of the world, as they are. It does propose 
some method—not defined—for permanent peace, and the 
possible reduction of future armaments, so that the terrible 
increase of military preparations may be arrested. The 
Conference is properly called the ‘‘ Peace Conference,’’ and 
it will take the world a long step forward if it succeed in 
uniting in one focus the suggestions that have been made for 
permanent peace, and stating in one formal statement for all 
the world ‘‘ those principles of right and justice on which 
rest the society of States and the welfare of the Peoples.’’ 

This is the Czar’s noble language. 


. 


It is the business of those gentlemen and ladies to whom is 
confided, for their lifetime, the oversight and rule of great 
States, to read from time to time the great treaties or other 
documents by which such States define their relations and 
engagements with each other The Emperor is able to 
speak, therefore, from personal knowledge of the treaties 
made among the great States in the last twenty years, and he 
refers to the one point which these treaties have in common 
Queerly enough, while it has been his duty, and the Pope’s and 
Queen Victoria’s, and the duty of other such people in 
Europe who could be named, to read these great historical 
documents, there is, under our system, nobody in America 
who has read them under the sense of duty. There is no man 
living in America who has for twenty years past been 
obliged, with a sacred obligation, to know what arrange 
ments the great Powers have proposed among themselves for 
the establishment of permanent peace in the world. Probably 
we have statesmen who have studied these documents, but 
this has been merely for their own pleasure or convenience. 

The Czar has read them, and he says 

‘‘In the course of the last twenty years the urgings for 
general pacification have been especially confirmed in the 
conscience of the civilized nations. The preservation of 
peace has been put forward as the object of international 
policy. It is in its name that the great States have concluded 
between themse!ves powerful alliances.’’ 

Of the plans which have been thus proposed, it is gratifying 
to us Americans to know that some of the most prominent 
have a distinct American origin In one form or another, 
these plans, already reduced in form to paper, will undoubt 
edly be brought before the Conference at The Hague 

Our own treaties with England early proposed that certain 
undecided questions—chiefly of boundary—be left to the 
decision of arbitrators to be agreed upon by the two Powers 

In later times, the appointment of that august tribunal 
which made the Geneva decision between England and 
America will be long remembered. In the eighty-four years 
since the Congress of Vienna, eighty-six decisions have been 
made by such temporary “‘ arbitrations’’ where the special 
court was created for the special emergency 

But such arrangements have in all the eighty-six cases been 
made on the spur of the moment. They are precisely like 
the arrangements of the frontier, where two neighbors who 
cannot agree about the dividing-line of their farms—where 
is ‘‘a certain stake and stones,’’ and where ‘‘ a certain red 
oak tree’’ named in the deeds—agree to leave it to others. 
These men meet or they do not; they decide if they can, 
and if they can not, they do not. Then the court is dissolved 
and never meets again. Such is the court which will give 
a decision in the Venezuela matter next May 

What is now to be hoped for is a permanent court, estab 
lished by consent of the twenty-seven nations, as the thirteen 
States of North America founded their Supreme Court in 1759 
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That are Making 
HISTORY 


New py Law 


@ Boon to Business Men 





After being in operation for nine months, it is found 
that the new national bankruptcy law has been productive of 
much good. It has been of particular advantage to business 
men operating on a small scale, and has developed a better 
personal feeling among people involved in business failures 

Since the courts provided a system for voluntary and 
involuntary bankruptcy there has been a noticeable decrease 
in charges of fraud, scandals and other wrongs in connection 
with commercial troubles The new law aids the honest 
debtor to reéstablish himself, and prevents indiscriminate 
preferences by a bankrupt in assigning effects to creditors. 


Europe Studying Naval 
Construction in American Shipyards 


Up to the present year only Great Britain, Japan and 
Spain deemed it an advantage to have a professional naval 
officer attached to their Legations at Washington; France, 
Germany and Spain had military attachés there, and Russia 
had a military and naval agent in the person of a soldier 

Now, the brilliant achievements of the American Army 
and Navy are inducing European countries to send here 
experienced officers in each arm of the service, and most 
notably inthe naval, Great Britain has appointed a military 
attaché—an officer who made the Santiago campaign with our 
soldiers—and France and Germany, for the first time, have 
each detailed a naval officer for Washington. 

The proved effectiveness of the Navy in construction, 
armament and personal training and discipline is the prime 
object of this professional foreign study, for Dewey and 
Sampson and Schley created new problems which are not 
yet comprehended abroad 

What gives a keener interest in the study just now is 
the fact that the United States ranks second among the 
great Powers in point of war-ships under construction. 


Claims Against Spain that 
the United States Must Pay 


Article VII of the treaty of peace provides that 

“ The United States and Spain mutually ay se claims for 
indemnity, national and individual, of every kind, of either 
Government or of its citizens or subjects, against the other 
Government, which may have risen since the beginning of the 
late insurrection in Cuba and prior to the exchange of ratifica 
tions of the present treaty, including all claims for indemnity 
for cost of war. The United States will adjudicate and settle 
the claims of its citizens against Spain relinquished in this 
Article." 

Under this explicit covenant there have already been filed, 
in Washington, more than two hundred claims for indemnity, 
aggregating upward of $20,000,000, The bulk of the claims 
are by naturalized American citizens of Cuban birth, who 
held claims against Spain for property ‘‘ destroyed or confis 
cated’ during the last insurrection. 

As yet, no steps have been taken toward a legal examina 
tion of these claims, and it is not likely that any will be till 
the next Congress meets, when an adjudicating commission 
will probably be appointed to consider each one separately. 
It is also probable that the general average of settlement will 
be about fifty per cent. 


A Year’s Great Work 
by American Railroad Companies 


Railway earnings are everywhere accepted as indices 
of a country’s financial condition, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has given by this means another 
striking evidence of the remarkable business developments 
of the past year 

To change a deficit of nearly $1,500,000 into a surplus of 
more than $42,500,000 in a single year is a wonderful 
achievement by American railroads Besides doing this, 
the operating roads paid dividends amounting to nearly 
$66,000,000-—an increase in the year of nearly $7,000,000 


Three Years Needed to Root 
American Business Methods in Cuba 


While there are hundreds of millions in American 
money ready and willing to go into Cuba as soon as the field 
shall have become a safe one, and while it is evident that 
American methods of business will surely become the stand 
ard, the fact cannot be too strongly or broadly impressed that 
Cuba is no place for a man without money 

Wonders in administration have been accomplished there 
in the three months of American occupation; but business 
cannot reach a sound basis till a thoroughly protective 
government is established, and the Spanish business man has 
gained confidence in the new methods 

No man has a better comprehension of the situation than 
Samuel M. Jarvis, the United States fiscal agent, who is 
working to mould the new financial and commercial policy 
of the island, and his present judgment is that fully three 
years’ time will be required to put Cuba on a sound business 
basis from the standpoint of the United States 


Russia Yields to England as 
an Evidence of Peaceful Intentions 


The withdrawal by Russia of its protest against the 
Anglo-Chinese concession for the New-chwang railway loan 
has terminated a dispute of nearly a year’s duration, and one, 
also, that has had a continuously threatening aspect 

The quarre! between Russia and Great Britain had become 
strained to the breaking point, and for several months the 
mutual mobilizing of strong fleets indicated the only 
apparent means of settlement 

In yielding to the demands of Great Britain, the Czar is 
credited with a desire to furnish a striking example of his 
pacific intentions, on the eve of the gathering of his disarma 
ment congress; but weightier considerations are more likely 
to have been the real impulse. 

This quarrel! arose from a loan of $10,000,000, which was to 
be furnished by British capitalists to connect New-chwang 
with the Pekin and Kirise system. Seventy per cent. of the 
trade of New-chwang is already British, and the projected 
railway link would increase it enormously. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 
I was struck with the trath of the article of recent issue, The 
Treasure-Chest of Time 
The present generation seems inclined to devote too mach 
time to reading the newspapers, There are a great many 
people who are wasting valuable time in parading the streets, 
patronizing the light and trifling plays at the theatres, end 
devoting too much time to the ever-changing styles 
if we would only stop and consider, in this mad, rollicking 
race, to what the end of the nineteenth century has brought us, 
and see the necessity of using every apare minute to our advan 
tage, we could in the latter part of our lives look back on the 
past and rest on our laurels with the satisfaction of knowing 
that we did our best J. uu 
Bahimore, Maryland 
[You must not be too severe on recreation; it is part of 
life--a necessary part Man is living for the mental, moral 
and physical welfare of himself and those around him, He 
wastes time when he disregards any of the three relations. 
The man who works fifteen hours a day is wasting more time 
than the one who works but ten, and makes himself stronger 
for the morrow by the extra time given to rest and recreation, 
mental, moral and physical, Life is not a sentence to a 
tread-mill-—a sentence to be kindly commuted by death, 
The Editor, ] 
eee 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 

I can't tell you how disappointed I was with the editorial, 
Consuming One's Own Smoke, But the title, not the matter, 
was disappointing, I thought it was a strong editorial against 
the cigarette, greater of the two smoke nuisances,—soft coal 
and cigarettes 

Can't you say a good word against cigarettes? Aside from 
the danger to health, the average cigarette fiend persists in 
blowing volumes of smoke in ladies’ faces, Have we lost 
entirely the old sentiment of chivalry? Nerina J 

Philadelphia 


[You could hardly apply the editerial on Consuming One's 
Own Smoke to the cigarette smoker Really consuming the 
smoke is the worst part of the smoking; it is a process tech 
nically known as ‘‘ inhaling,’’ which we could never advise, 
Blowing smoke into ladies’ faces would hardly be considered 
even by a modern Guide to Etiquette as being truly courteous, 
be the smoke from cigarette, cigar or pipe. No, the old 
time chivalry is not dead; it is merely temporarily adjourned 

or rather, following the trust tendency of the day, it has 
become absorbed by a few people, so it is therefore Jeas com 
mon rhe Editor. } 
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Editor Saturday Evening Post 

The comments made by F. N. EE. on the editorial, Where 
Literature is Loved, gives a wrong impression of farm life 

I] was a farm girl, hence | aleo know whereof I write, And 
not only was | brought up on a farm, but with the exception of 
the cropping, hauling and fencing, my mother, two sisters and 
1 did all the work that is found to be done on a good, well 
stocked farm of one hundred and thirty acres, besides keeping 
in order a large house. Vet in summer, at the hot noontime or 
during the long rainy days, we found time to read, In winter 
we three girls attended daily the school almost a mile away, 
did our evening work, and settled down before the open fire to 
read until bedtime, which was nine o'clock winter and summer 

It is a false idea to think there is no time nor disposition 
among country people to appreciate literatureand art, There it 
is truly appreciated, and not only is it appreciated, but it exists 
in a more or less crude form, If, as F, N. EB. states, work, 
work, work" is the only song of the farm, then.why are there 
80 many men and women from the farm who become famous in 
literature and other arts? Do they acquire a taste for these 
things after they leave the farm? No, emphatically; these 
tastes exist, and are fostered and cultured in some way until 
the chance for perfect development arrives 

Raglesville, Indiana K. S. E.wop 


Editor Saturday Evening Post 
Now that the country ie rapidly being flooded with trusts, 

would not the people of the United States be protected against 

trusts if a law was passed prohibiting any and all trusts from 

selling an article at a price higher than that at which it could be 

purchased at the time the trust was formed, and is there any- 

thing to prevent such a law from being passed? 

Chicago, IMlinois L. E.B 

{Yes. Human nature and the Constitution of the United 
States It would also require omnipotence to keep trade 
conditions in exactly the same status at all times. These 
ready-made simple master-key solutions are always wrong 
or impracticable, A trust is not a simple thing, like an 
apple, that can be quartered in two strokes, Legal limitation 
of the price at which all things mus? be sold would be a 
piece of Government paternalism that true Americans would 
not tolerate 

All the great necessities of life are more or lees in the 
hands of trusts. Suppose an insect parasite attacked coffec 
plants all over the world, reducing the crop to one quarter, 
would it be just to compel the '' coffee trust’’ to sell at the 
fixed price, established years ago? The late Chino-Japanene 
War closed Formosa and the southern part of Japan, the chief 
source of the world’s supply of camphor; exportation stopped 
and the price went up like a kite. This affected the manu 
facture of celluloid, smokeless powder and a host of other 
things. Could any Government on earth foresee this, could 
any Government provide for it? This is only one instance 
of the thousands of phases of injustice to which your panacea 
would lead 

Without justifying the trusts, or entering or touching on 
collateral weakness, or entering into any discussion as to 
whether they are right or wrong, you mistake when you think 
they lead to higher prices, as is shown by the cheapening of 
price of illuminating oil, controlled by the Standard Oi) 
Company The Editor, } 
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Note Under this heading will be given, weekly, short letters from 
contributors on topics suggested by the editorial page. Writers will 
kindly keep their letters for this column within the limit of one handred 
and fifty words 
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When General MacArthur was Snubbed 


General Arthur MacArthur, who com- 
manded a brigade at the capture of Manila, 
and subsequently the division that in its swift 
and continuously fighting chase of the insur 
gents executed one of the most remarkable 
military movements on record, has been an 
Army officer since his seventeenth year 

When he was appointed Adjutant of the 
24th Wisconsin Volunteers, in 1862, he was 
#0 emall in stature and so weak in voice that 
he excited the general laughter of his regi 
ment whenever he piped out a command. 

One night, after dress parade, he overheard 
his Colonel remark: ‘'I shall write to the 
Governor to send me a wooden man for 
Adjutant.’ Stung to the quick by the 
words and the laughter that followed, he said 
quietly: ‘I'll show them that I can fight, 
anyway; then maybe they'll come 
to like me better.’’ 

Throughout the entire Civil 
War he showed that he could 
fight. He was frequently com 
mended in General Orders, and 
the close of the War saw the 
" boy Adjutant '’ transformed into 
the ‘‘ boy Colonel,’’ and rewarded 
with a commission in the Regular 
Army, What he is now doing 
the whole world knows 


. 
Hope's Greatest Novel 


Anthony Hope wrote to the 
manager of his American lecture 
trip the other day, expressing 
regret that he would not be able to make 
another visit to this country in the near 
future, This is a deprivation to America, and 
also a loss to Mr. A, Hope Hawkins, because 
his lectures in the United States have been 
remarkably remunerative 

His refusal to repeat his visit of 1897 also 
gives a slight currency to the report that he 
is soon to marry a young Englishwoman 
whom he has known for many years. Per 
haps another reason that the author prefers 
to remain at home is his dread to face the 
New York reporters, who always are assem 
bled to interview distinguished lecturers and 
stage folk upon their arrival in Gotham, On 
the occasion when Mr. Hawkins passed 
through this ordeal, about twenty reporters 
gathered round him in his manager's office 
near Union Square, The novelist, shy, ret! 
cent and almost bashful, sat at the centre 
table, while the newamen stood around him 
and the spokesman asked him all manner of 
questions, first of all, of course, being how 
he liked America 

As Mr, Hawkins had only been in 
America four brief hours he was unable to 
express any opinion of value upon the sub 


ject. There came in quick succession inqui 
ries as to other 

authors and their 

relative merits woth, 


Probably the 
question which 


Tae 


was the hardest . 
to anewer was an & r 
impromptu one my 


proposed by a 
self-authorized in 


terrogator, Itwas 


AS ee 2 
“Mr. Hawkins, K ww 
what, in your | \ 
opinion, is your .¥ 
greatest work?’’ ‘ 
“Tt never has 


been written, sir,”’ ANTHONY HOPE 

was the reply of 

the Englishman, 

and then deep silence fell upon the group. 
What Mr. Hawkins thought of the inter 

viewing is not recorded, but the next day his 

manager brought him a scrapbook full of 

stories and illustrations of the most flattering 

sort, and his American lecture tour was 

launched in due form. 


Beresford’s First ‘‘Open-Door’’ Policy 


Our recent distinguished visitor, Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, is a prime practical 
joker, as well as a gallant life-saver and one 
of England's bravest and most popular sail 
ors. He is the author of a legion of pranks, 
and was once on the point of being dismissed 
from the naval service because of one, when 
an American Consul intervened in his behalf. 

One of his most bold-faced escapades was 
at Devonport while he was driving his 
Admiral, Sir Henry Keppel, from dinner 
with a mutual friend, On reaching a toll- 
gate Lord Charles offered the keeper a larger 
coin than he could change, and would give no 





MAX PEMBERTON 


f in the middle of it | saw Porter 


other, The gate-keeper demanded the exact 
toll, and not receiving it disappeared in his 
house, leaving the gate closed 

Lord Charles immediately alighted, asked 
his Admiral to ‘' lend ahand,’’ lifted the gate 
off its hinges, fastened it to the back of his 


dogeart and carried it to Devonport. The 
next day the gate-keeper charged the 
Admiral and his Flag-Lieutenant with 
larceny. When the magistrate heard the evi 


dence he gratified the popular sentiment 
against toll-gates by dismissing the charge 


> 
Author and Business Man 


In addition to his writing, Max Pemberton 
is a man of business. He comes down to 
London City every day, and looks after the 
interests of a large American publishing 
house, whose English 
literary agent he is 
His home in West 
Hempstead is an ideal 
place, and there, with 
his charming wife and 
family, his happiest 
hours are spent. Mr 
Pemberton was 
dragged into literature, 
as it were, by force of 
circumstances. He 
was the editor of a 
paper for Loys called 
Chums, and he was 
compelled to write a 
story for young readers 
a week. From 

this came more ambi 
tious work, until, in time, he included 
grown-ups among his readers, and his repu 


once 


tation was made 

Personally, Mr. Pemberton is a rare com 
bination of business acumen and literary 
taiwnt. He is capable of turning his attention 
to many different things at a moment's notice 


. 
General Porter Under Fire 


One of the youngest-looking men of his 
years in public life is General Horace Porter, 
our Ambassador to France His 
complexion is as ruddy, his eyes as 
bright, his lithe figure as erect, his 


step as springy, and his hair is 
almost as dark as it was when 
he witnessed General Lee's sur 


render at Appomattox 
Yet he has always been a busy 
man. One of the youngest Generals 
in the Civil War, he was one of the 
most active At the big Dana din 
ner, given to the late editor of the 
New York Sun by the Lotos Club 
two years ago, the journalist de 
scribed a scene in the Peninsular 
campaign 
“IT was an Assistant Sec 
retary of War,’’ said Mr 


Dana, ‘‘ and was looking for 
news I was waked early 
one morning by heavy firing, 
and mounting my horse I 
rode through the wood to learn the 
cause. When I came to the open I 


was driven back by the enemy’s fire 

In the thick of the fray was Porter 

Later on I came across the battle 

again, and was again driven off, but 

That 
happened four times that morning 
When I got back to headquarters the 
first man | saw was Porter, hurrying 
off on some other errand—tighting, 
probably.’’ 

In spite of his incessant activity, General 
Porter, while the head in New York of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, was among 
the most accessible of men He always 
seemed to have plenty of leisure time. One 
day a reporter was sent to him to collect 
after-dinner stories which had never 
before been printed, and never have been 
printed up to the present time, The General 
laid aside his correspondence and entered 
whole-heartedly into his caller's mission. 

** 1 don’t know,’’ said he, ‘‘ that I can tell 
you any new story of mine, but I will tell 
you what I regard as my best piece of 
repartee—at least, it was the most enthusi 
astically received. It was at a big banquet, 
the Chairman of which was not an orator 
His introductions were labored, and most 
of them failed to score. When he introduced 
me he said: 

***VYou all know General Porter. With 
him all you have to do is to drop a dinner in 
the slot and up comes a speech.’ 

**VYou all know the presiding officer,’ I 
retorted, ‘and, judging from the sickly tone 


some 
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of his speeches, all you have to do is to 
drop one of them in the slot and up comes 
your dinner.’ 
‘* From that time on I had things my own 
way at that dinner.’’ 
. 


Mrs. Steel’s Next Book 


Mrs. Flora Anna Steel is at present in 
India with her husband, who is an official in 
the Indian Civil Service. She has 
locked up her home in Scotland 
and gone to the land of Kipling 
for a prolonged stay. 

In a recent letter to a friend in 
New York she wrote that she was 
at work upon a novel upon Indian 
life on which she intended to spend 
two or three years if necessary. 

Since writing On the Face of the 
Waters, which was printed in 1897, 
Mrs. Stee! has brought out a collec 
tion of previously published short { 
stories of life in India, which has 
met with an unusually gratifying re 
ception, Mrs. Steel is a most pains 
taking writer, copying and recopy 
ing her work and editing it liberally 
in proof. She is fond of music and painting, 
and also takes great pride in her cooking. 


Pope Leo as an Art Critic 


The sculptor of the official bust of Leo 
XIII is Leopold Bracony, who has been in 
this country since 1893 This bust was 
ordered for the art gallery of the Vatican in 
1878, the year of Leo’s election to the ponti 
ficial throne, It is kept by the Pontiff in his 
private library, where, by the way, the 
sitting for the portrait took place. 

**] was sent for,’’ said Sigfior Bracony to 
me in New York one day recently, ‘‘ by His 
Holiness, and visited him seven times, 
generally in the morning He was an 
admirable subject. He entertained himself 
reading, and was extremely careful to refrain 
from doing anything to retard my work 

** After I had nearly finished the Pope took 
a small hand-mirror and compared himself 
with the plaster. He 
went from side to 
side and viewed the 
work with the great 
est possible interest 
You may imagine my 
feelings. Finaliy he 
said 

‘** Sigflor, the ears 
are too large.’ 

‘I explained to 
him that they 
no larger in the 
than they 
ey were in nature as 
politely as I could 
Remember, he was 
criticising my work 
as an artist.’’ 

** Ah!’ answered 
His Holiness, ‘that 
may be true, but let 
us not show to posterity that the men of the 
present time are as ugly as I am.’”’ 

‘Did you change his ears?’’ I asked 
sculptor 

The Sigfior shrugged his shoulders expres 
sively ‘*1 don’t precisely remember It 
was twenty-one years ago. Possibly I did 
make them a little bit smaller. But not very 
much,’’ 

Sigflor Bracony's bust is the only one ever 
made from life of the Pontiff. There are 
several copies of it in Rome, and two in this 
country; one is in the archiepiscopal resi 
dence in Cincinnati and the other in 
Chicago. The Sigfor keeps the original 
plaster in his permanent studio in Chicago 


were 
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Colonel Astor’s Telephone System 


There are many sides to the character of 
Colonel John Jacob Astor, by all odds the rich 
est soldier in our late war. Since the death 
of his father he has been indefatigable in his 
attention to business. Not only his large 
estate, but his outside investments receive his 
most watchful care. He carries this system 
into his home life 

Colonel Astor has a splendid estate up the 
Hudson, called Rhinecliff. It is a model place 
in a region noted for summer homes. It is 
cared for by an army of employees, but 
Colonel Astor is always the commanding 
officer. Just after his return from Cuba he 
described to a friend how he conducted it. 

‘I run it,’’ he said, ‘‘on a business 
basis. Each department has a responsible 
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head There is a chief dairyman, chief 
stableman, chief gardener, farm superintend 
ent, and general superintendent I have a 
report in writing from each division head on 
my desk every morning. I can tell each day 
just what has gone on and precisely what is 
under way. Every month my accounts are 
balanced, and I know how I stand just as if I 
ran a grocery store instead of a country place 

“In addition to that, I have a complete 
telephone system that enables me to commu 
nicate within fifteen minutes with every man 
on the place. I have a central office, and 
branches in all the important buildings 
Besides that, I have boxes, like police tele 
phone stations, scattered at regular intervals 
along my forty miles of roads 

** Suppose I want to find out at ten o’clock 
in the morning just what each gang of road 
repairers is doing. I ring up the various 
boxes, and in a quarter of an hour I have a 
report from every squad.’’ 

The result of this watchfulness is plain 
Colonel Astor’s workmen are among the best 
that can be found. His horses are usually 
prize winners at the Horse Show. His 
pumpkins take blue ribbons at county fairs, 
his blooded cattle are worth more than he 
paid for them, and his flowers are the envy of 
his fellow exhibitors 
at the leading East- 
ern horticultural 


shows-—all the 
= result of system. 
Vow . 
Harrison as a 
i th Jury Lawyer 
Af WA\ Former President 
\, Benjamin Harrison 
} will be in New York 
a ' early in May, and 
y y 
. will leave on the 


seventeenth of that 
month for Paris, to 
deliver his argu 
ment upon the Venezuelan boundary ques 
tion. This argument is certain to attract 
world-wide attention, not only because of its 
ability, but by reason of its delivery. In 
his fame as a statesman General Harrison’s 
reputation as an advocate has been lost sight 
of by most persons. Long before his election 
to the Presidency General Harrison was the 
leader of the Indiana bar, and he excelled 
in his rare skill as a ‘‘ jury lawyer.’”’ 

His style of speaking was wonderfully 
effective. His pose was natural and his 
tone conversational. He talked to the jury 
alone, and oftentimes what he was saying 
could not be heard by the spectators in the 
rear of the court room. He generally spoke 
impromptu 

In one famous case in Indianapolis, in 
1876, he spoke for ten hours from notes made 
upon a single sheet of paper, reviewing 
technical testimony which took ten days to 
adduce, and his condensation was at the 
time regarded as one of the most marvelous 
efforts ever made in that part of the country 


eee 


TOLD MORE BRIEFLY 


Miss Anthony’s Arrest.—-Susan B. Anthony 


announces that she will attend the interna 
tional council of women in London next 
June Miss Anthony is nearly eighty years 


old, and this will be her second visit abroad 


Her first was in 1883, and it was attended 
by an incident which she is very fond of 
relating. 

At that time, as now, the motto of the 
woman suffragist was ‘‘ No taxation without 
representation.’ Miss Anthony had this 


printed on her envelopes, and while in Berlin 
she mailed a letter in one of these inscribed 
covers to a friend at home. The declaration 
was regarded by the Berlin police as being 


contrary to law, and she was promptly 
arrested. 
It required the entire power of the 


American Minister and the Consul-General to 
secure her release. There is no danger of 
such an event marring her forthcoming visit, 
however, as England looks upon all kinds of 
fads with generous eyes 

Miss Anthony lives with her two maiden 
sisters, Mary and Lucy, in the old Anthony 
homestead, in Rochester, New York 


General and  Editor..—_Brigadier-General 
Harrison Gray Otis, whose full name is 
always given in the dispatches from the 
Philippines to distinguish him from his 
superior, Major-General E. S. Otis, in civil 
life is the editor and owner of a prosperous 
daily newspaper in Los Angeles, California 
He is a pleasant man, of middle age, ruddy 
of face, gray of hair and easy in his manners 

Since going to the Pacific slope his lines 
have been east in pleasant waters. He has 
grown rich, and now that the war has taken 
him into the battle-field he is likely to 
become famous as well. 


R. R. Hitt as a Reporter.—Robert R. Hitt, 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the last Congress, has aged 
markedly within the past ten years. He 
probably gives more time to his official work 
than almost any other man in the House. 
Mr. Hitt began his public career as a news 
paper reporter. He became a Washington 
correspondent, and then went abroad in the 
diplomatic service. After that he was elected 
to Congress. He used to be one of the best 
shorthand reporters in Washington 
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A TALK WITH EDWARD W. PICKARD 


HEN, in 1888, Mataafa, who is now 
fighting for the Kingship of Samoa, 


led the Samoan armies against 
the Germans and Tamasese, their 
puppet King, and defeated them, he was 


chosen ruler of the islands, and was so rec 
ognized by the Consuls. Malietoa Laupepa, 
whom the Germans had exiled, was brought 
back and publicly gave in his allegiance to 
the stronger chief. Then came the news of 
the treaty of Berlin and instructions to the 
American, British and German Consuls to 
recognize Laupepa as King 

The treaty guaranteed to the natives the 
right to choose Malietoa’s successor, and 
Mataafa and his party understood this to 
mean that an election would be held as soon 
as was practicable. Consequently he tempo 
rarily resigned his claim to the throne 

For many months he and his chiefs urged 
Chief Justice Cederkrantz to call an election, 
but that officer delayed matters on one pre- 
text or another until Mataafa, weary of wait- 
ing, withdrew with his followers to Malie, 
several miles from Apia, and remained there 
in armed opposition to the Government. 

Finally, Malietoa; aided by the Germans, 
attacked Mataafa and routed his army. The 
old chief fled to Manono, a small island 
between Upolu and Savaii, and there sur 
rendered to the British war-ship Katoomba. 
The Germans carried him off to Jaluit, 
where he lived in exile until last autumn, 
when he was brought back to Apia and 
once more chosen King by a vast majority 
of the native population 


. 
ON THE WAY TO MATAAPFA’S ‘‘ PALACE’’ 
One hot morning in December I started 


for Mulinuu, the seat of Samoan Gov 
ernment, to tell Mataafa what Sir T 
Berry Cusack-Smith, formerly British 
Consul at Apia, had said of Stevenson 
how he had published to the English 
speaking world the charge that Mr. 
Stevenson had incited the rebellion, and 


had been responsible in a large measure 
for the bloodshed that followed 

My way led along a curving shore, 
with the blue waters of Apia’s beautiful 
harbor on my right spreading out into the 
white-capped sea beyond. Swinging idly 
at their anchors were the German and 
British war-ships, and lying high on the 
reef the dismal wreck of the Adler, sole 
remaining relic of the awful 
of 1888 

The mushroomlike scattered 
thickly beneath tall cocoanut palms and 
breadfruit were crowded with 
Samoans assembled to support Mataafa’s 
claim to the throne The big, handsome 
men were stretched out lazily in the shade, 
their heads resting on long bamboo pillows 
At every house the /aufos, or village maid 
ens, were making the morning bow! of kava, 
their shapely brown bodies glistening with 
cocoanut oil. Occasionally there would be a 
little outburst of hand-clapping, indicating 
that in some one of the houses the task of 
brewing was finished and the refreshing 
draught ready for the thirsty men. 


cyclone 


houses 


trees, 


As I approached the Royal residence, 
differing from the others only in size, 
**Jack’’ Muliainga, Mataafa’s interpreter 
and himself a chief, met me, saying 
“The King is just eating breakfast, but he 
will see you.’’ 

. 


A KING AT BREAKFAST 

1 entered and found His Majesty 
cross-legged on a fine mat, enjoying a most 
frugal repast of breadfruit, bananas and cold 
water. His massive frame was clad only in 
a white lava-lava, or kilt, as Mr. Stevenson 
called that article of clothing His dig 
nified, kindly face broke into a smile of wel 
come as he grasped my hand and made room 
for me to sit by his side. 

‘Your Majesty,’’ I began, ‘‘ I want you to 
tell me some things about Robert Louis 
Stevenson that I may repeat to the people in 
America.’’ 

** I shall be glad to talk to the Americans,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ for I think much of them and 


seated 


they have always been my friends And 
Tusitala (Stevenson's native name) I loved 
deeply, and still love his memory. He was 


my very dear friend. But first we must drink 
kava, for it is nearly ready.’’ 


EXCHANGING SAMOAN COURTESIES 

Even as he spoke, two handsome girls 
brought in the bow! and placed it at the other 
end of the houses A tall native appeared 
suddenly, made an obeisance to the King, and, 
stepping outside again, uttered a series of 
ululations, the customary intimation that His 
Majesty is about to be with kava. 
One of the maidens then filled a 


served 
partly 


drinking-cup of polished cocoanut shell and 
presented it to the King with a graceful 
sweep of the arm, but he waved it away, for 
it was not full enough 

Twice was this repeated, and then the cup 
was brought brimming over. Mataafa took 
it, and saying ‘‘ Manuia’’ (good fortune) to 
me, emptied it at a draught. All this cere 


mony is necessary when the King drinks 
kava, and I was not served until he had 
drunk, though ordinarily the cup is first 


passed to the guest. He who observes mi 
nutely the customs of Samoa will drink his 
kava without removing the cup from his lips, 
and then send the shell spinning across the 
mats that cover the pebble floor 

. 


MATAAFA’S ANGER AT THE ATTACK 
** Now,’’ said Mataafa, ‘‘ what shall I say 
to you of Tusitala?’’ 
** Let me first tell you what has been said 


of him by another man, Mr. Cusack 
Smith,’’ said I 

The old man’s face darkened ** What 
has he said—what can he say about my 
friend?’’ he broke in, 

“Very few people ever heard of Mr. 
Cusack-Smith, Your Majesty,’’ I replied, 


‘*but he has written things about Stevenson 





MATAAFA 


KING 


and you that people will believe unless you 
tell them they are not true,”’ 

‘Read, read, commanded the King 
impatiently, and while he listened intently I 
read, from the former Consul’s address, this 
passage 


“Stevenson came to Samoa as a free lance, 


bound by nothing but his own fancies He 
was free to espouse the cause of King 
Malietoa and the Samoan Government, 


which Great Britain was pledged by treaty to 
support. Had he done so, there would in all 
probability have no rebellion, and 
Samoa would have been spared much that 
has hindered her progress. In any 
Mataafa, the rebel chief, would have 
saved years of weary, heart-breaking exile in 
torate 


been 


case, 


been 


a German prote: 


A fairly accurate description of the battle 
in which Mataata was defeated followed, 
and then, telling of Stevenson's call at the 
consulate, the address continued 

“ He was in an uncontrollable and pitiable 
state of distress, and | was very sorry for 
him. He had advised Mataafa throughout 
the rebellion, and assured him that the British 
Government would never take steps against 
him, and Mataafa had disregarded all warn 
ings and pinned his faith upon Stevenson's 
promises The knowledge of this cut 
Stevenson, a singularly kind-hearted man, to 
the quick. He was in tears.” 

‘* It is false!’’ broke in the old chief 
eyes glittering and his hand gripping tightly 
his upraised “' fly flapper 


his 


MATAAFA DEFENDS HIS FRIEND 


to blame for that war. 
advised 


‘' Tusitala was not 
He was my good friend, but never 
me to fight Malietoa. As for his telling me 
England would not do anything against 
me, there is no truth in that statement 
not one word How could he assure me 
of that? 

‘* Tusitala was on my side, but every 
time he visited my camp at Malie he 
would say to me: ‘ Mataafa, why do 
you keep up this struggle? It is useless 
and harmful to try to have two Kings 
in the country. Don't stay here any 
longer Don't fight Malietoa, but send 


your people home; go to Mulinuu and 
make peace with the Government They 
will give you a high place, probably next to 
the King, and together you can rule strongly 
and well over Samoa.’ 

‘* That was his advice to me always. He 
knew I was in the right, but he told me it 
would be useless for me to contend against 
Malietoa, since the three Powers were sup 
porting him 


. 

‘IT could not do as Tusitala urged, 
because, as I always told him, my people 
would not permit me Nearly all the 
Samoans had said they wanted me to be 


King and they would not recognize Malietoa 
I could not leave them—it would not have 
been right. I did not want to fight Malietoa, 
Before I went to Malie I met Malietoa 
secretly, and asked him to let the people 
choose one of us for King, promising to stand 
by the result. He would not give me any 
definite answer 
‘* Then I wrote to him from Malie, making 
the same offer, saying I did not wish to fight, 
but wanted to see peace and happiness in 
Samoa. He did not answer this, and after a 
while I sent most of my people home, Then 
Malietoa and the Germans attacked me, and 
I went to Manono, When the war-ships 
came there, and the Captains sent word 
that if I did not surrender they would 
shell the island, I gave up to save the 
lives of my people, for that island is so 
small the shells would have killed them 
all. But if I had been on Savaii I never 


would have surrendered,"’ 


a letter after you 
I asked 


"Stevenson sent 


surrendered, did he 


you 
not?’’ 


‘Yes, a good letter, telling me how 
sorry he was.’’ 

‘Here is what Cusack-Smith says of 
it,’’ said I, and read 

"When the grand-looking old chief came 
as a prisoner into the Captain's cabin I 
handed him Stevenson's letter, And I 
believe that when he subsequently read it 


his comparison of Judas and Stevenson wa 


most forcible 
‘By all the distance from Heaven to 
earth, I never said or thought such a 
thing'!’’ said Mataafa hotly His voice 
trembled and tears stood in his eyes 
‘Never did I blame Tusitala in any 
way It was not his fault that I fought, 
or that I was beaten and sent into exile 
He was my dear friend I loved him, and 
to hear such things said of him makes 
me feel as bad as I felt the day the 
news of his death came to me at Jaluit Do 
not let the American people believe this 
about Tusitala 


WHEN THE AUDIENCE ENDED 

Just then there was the sound of cheering 
on the near-by beach Muliainga ran out to 
learn the cause, and came back soon, to report 
the arrival of another large party of Mataafa's 
followers from Savaii The newcomers drew 
their big boats up the beach and 
approached to pay their respects to the King 

His Majesty indicated gently that my 
audience was ended, and I made my way 
through a swarm of enthusiastic natives 
toward the town 

Recent developments 
necessitated the 
English and American naval officers, only go 
to show that Stevenson was far-sighted He 
realized that no matter how strong was 
Mataafa’s following among his own people, 
his right to the throne was not supported 
by England and the United States. Had 
Mataafa followed Stevenson's advice, he 
might have accomplished by peaceful means 
what is now impossible 


on 


which 
of the 


in Samoa 


concerted action 


‘Tusitala’’ holds a warm place in the 
affections of the Samoans He resented 
actively what he believed was injustice 
toward them; he sought to better their condi 
tion, and he treated them as men They 


speak of him with loving regret, and look 
with reverence up toward the summit of Vara 
Mountain where, overlooking Vailima and 
the magnificent sweep of the seacoast, stands 
the white tomb, ‘'O le Oliolisaga Tusitala,’’ 
the tomb of the story-writer 


STEVENSON'S TOMB ON VARA MOUNTAIN 
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STAR 
ALPACA 
BRAID 


Is a wider, more lustrous and 
better-made braid than 


have ever known before. 





you 





It overcomes the objections 
generally urged against  vel- 
veteen, mohair and brush bind- 
ings. It will not rub the shoes 
nor sweep the streets. It will 
outwear the skirt. 





Seven-eighths of an inch in width, Dyed 
Can't shrink, Won't fade, 
Price, 10 cents for a five-yard piece, All 
Fiemnee's, Paitapetenta, 


in the wool 


Dealers sell it 











Cents may open the door to 
Business Success ! 





For 15 cents (stamps) will 
send you for three months’ trial 


The Book-Keeper 


A handsome 200. page Maguzine for Hook keepers, 
k 


we 





Cashiers and Business Men, It teaches 
keeping, shorthand, penmanship, law, shart cute, 
corporation ace nting, banking, business pointers, 





amusing arithmetic, lightning calculations, ete 

$1.00 a Year, Saviors Secs a Snes Kener | 
THE BOOK-KEEPER CO., Ltd. 

Department 5, Detroit, Mich, 


NAMELINE 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID, 
Twice as much used 
as of any other Stove 
Polish on earth. 


J.L.PRESCOTT & Co, NEw YORK 
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DON’T LOSE THE 


of your pencil Cary «in 


the Improved Washbourne 
Patent Penell Halder, Pas 
tone to pocket 1 lapel of vest 
Grips firmly, but don't tear 
the fabric. Vyeglass Holder, 
with swivel hook wally 
handy By mall, 1@e, each 
Catalogue of these and other novelties made 


with the Washturne Pusteners free for the 
eek ’, 
”" American Ring Co 


Res +4, Waterbury, Conn, 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home 
PIANO, ORGAN, GUITAR and VOICE 


learnt ail TUNES, MOTHS, CHOUKDS, ACCOMPANE 
{ HARMONY in a short time. It be the 








Any one 
MENTS, and the LAWS 


CHEAPEST, FASINGT, most rapid and correct way on earth to 
learn music. (Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received 
(oes t the bottom of music, makes it clear to the beginner 


veates « fondness tor music because you succeed from the 
otart A few days’ practice end you play perfect ACCOMPANT 
MENTS IN ALL KEYS. We send our CIRCULARS PRER. Write 


for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to any one interested in 
MUSIC 16 LRRSONS, 16 CENT 
&.%. BRICK MUSIC CO, 441 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILI 





the Ladies’ Lap and 
Beard with yard measure 
Size, 18x96 inches, made of Bply, % thick, veneered soft 
warranted not to warp of epilt. Sam sent for The. 


©. HH. BAKER, New Carti«ie, Indiana 
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HEN Jefferson entered the White 
House, and threw out-of-doors the 
ceremonials of Washington, he 
left a deep impress upon the social 
and official life of the Capital The first 
President, accustomed as he was to the 
stately life of Virginia and her Royal Gov 
ernors, worried much over questions of 
State etiquette in the new Republic But 
they did not vex Jefferson in the least 
The formal 
ity of the 
State fun 
tions of the 
first Admin 
istration was 
not satisfac 
tory to the 
great masses 
of the people, 
who demand 
ed that offi 
cial recep 
tions and 
functions be 
denuded of 
all that sa 
vored of the 
Royalty they 
hated In 
Jeflerson's 
Administra 
tion aflairs 
at the Pres 
idential Man 
sion took on 
something of 
the character 
of bucolic 
gatherings, 
and were so 
informal that 
England al 
most went to 
war with 
us because 
Mr. Jefferson 
wouldn't seat 
diplomats at 
dinner in cor 
soctely rect order of 
precedence 
In the early 
days there 
were new social conditions of every sort to 
face Royalty and formality seemed indis 
solubly linked, and the people thought that 
where the one existed a tincture of the other 
would surely enter their uncompromising 
Republicanism, Washington was therefore 
deluged with petitions, while Jefferson for a 
time became the idol of the people. 

But with Adams and his successors there 
came a gradual appreciation of the necessity 
for correct forms in the dealings of the Chief 
Magistrate with the representatives of foreign 
Powers, 





a little pompous, 
swathed, like the others, 


in Jonge coat and 
regimentals 


Even as late as the seventies there was a 
charming simplicity about the unofficial enter 
tainments for the diplomatic corps The 
presence of the millionaire, with his palace 
and his fifteen-hundred-dollar dinners, had 
not come to be felt Most of the great 
American fortunes of to-day were then hardly 
past the chrysalis state 

The Envoys then sent to us were for the 
most part amiable gentiemen on the road to 
fame, to whom Washington was a half-way 
resting-place and pleasant probation, After 
noon tea was the unofficial and innocuous 
medium to polite intercourse, and it was 
said in those days that a hostess could give a 
diplomatic ball if she owned a case of 
Apollinaris water Pleasant excursions 
down the river to Mount Vernon, a/ /reseo 
dinners and country picnics were the vogue in 
summer and fall, when Congress was not in 
session and the Capital bad relapsed into its 
villagelike serenity The arrival of a new 
foreign attaché or the departure of an old one 
were events of considerable importance to 
the small community, and the coming of so 
grand a person as a new Minister sent a 
flutter even through officialdom, 


* 


To the official dinners, which the 
Ambassador or Envoy gives, the millionaire 
and his wife or daughter are sometimes 
invited, and thus the cosmopolitan flavor is 
gradually permeated through all social func 
tions not distinctly official, Washington, 
already by nature cosmopolitan, is so leay 
ened by the diplomat that it takes on a savor 
of ‘‘ everywhere '' almost European, 

Of course, there are ‘‘ diplomats and diplo- 
mats,’’ Breeding, talent, and a disposition 
not to bore one’s fellow men and women are 
the requisites to success. The Ambassadors, 
Ministers, Chargés and Secretaries of the 





great Powers are usually men who combine 
these qualities But there are not a few 
instances of objectionable Secretaries return 
ing to Gaul because they were not of a dispo 
sition to do as the Romans did 

Through the Diplomatic Corps the Capital 
gets a reflection of the character and habits 
of nine-tenths of the people of the earth 
Stolid Britishers, gravely interested, but 
always exhibiting a sublime belief in the 
inevitableness of English institutions, lend 
the requisite element of soberness to fun 
tions where froth and small-talk are the order 
of the afternoon 

They do not go everywhere, forthe younger 
Secretary is a man with ambitions in life, 
to whom careful work means appreciation at 
home and perhaps a small Legation. He 
knows that the British service, unlike our 
own, is a ladder which the deserving may 
climb until they reach the top. But the social 
side of his life is as important as the official 
work of the Secretary, so every afternoon 
in the season, when the Ambassador is 
indisposed or busy, some one takes the duty 
of calling at the official houses. 


. 


The newcomer, with an imperfect know! 
edge of the English idiom, is seldom at a 
loss, for nobody seems to understand any 
one else, and * Yes,’’ ‘‘ No,"’ ‘‘ How d’ye 
do'' and ‘‘ Good-by"’ are a sufficient lin 
guistic equipment. When the time for the 
dinners and “‘ sitting-down’’ functions comes 
around he will learn quickly enough, for the 
Washington girl is cosmopolitan by circum 
stance as well as choice, and can use her 
eyes as skillfully as her sister across the 
water; so that, through the wisdom of this 
sponsor, his vocabulary soon gains in strength 
and pliability 

The German of the military type stands 
erect and a little pompous, swathed, like 
the others, in long coat and society regimen 
tals, his projecting chest, square shoulders 
and sharp eyes marking him as the soldier 
and practical etudent of the great bodies 
of men that compose the armies of the 
world 

The alert, diminutive Japanese, high in 
the scale of civilization, chats gayly and 
brilliantly, while with sparkling eyes he 
watches his one-time brother from Corea, 
sauntering by, double-hatted and stately, 
his face illumined by an expression of al 
most human intelligence The Chinese and 
Coreans supply the quaint color-note in the 
human kaleidoscope. Frenchmen, Italians, 
Spaniards and Portuguese, cosmopolitans, 





—<alert, diminutive Japanese, high 
in the scale of civilization 


linguists, good types of intellectual develop 
ment, mingle in the throng, and give the 
touch of the Latin that makes the tone of 
thought and conversation almost European 
in character. 

The permutations to be made of the 
diplomats with the circles of the Supreme 
Court, Senate and House of Representatives 
are endless and amusing. The Congressional 
people, untutored in the letters and arts 
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of the great society of the world, come curi- 
ously, all hands, feet and neck, goggle-eyed, 
to view the spectacle 

At the big White House receptions they 
are wedged in perforce anywhere and every 
where, and look at the diplomat from foreign 
lands with the same awe-struck silence that 
they did at the beasts in the circus at 
** Smith's Corners’’ years ago. Tothem a 
Baron seems almost as fine as a Represent- 
ative from Smith's 
Corners — almost, 
but not quite. They 
don’t know that 
titles are officially of 
as little account in 
Washington as they 
would be in a 
desert 

. 


Certain Americans 
there, as elsewhere, 
cherish them in 
their hearts, but the 
conservative, well 
ordered fabric of 
society, which is 
made up of uncor 
rupted Senators, 
Judges, Cabinet 
Ministers and well 
bred residents, 
looks on anything 
but reputation or 
merit good humor 
edly, but without 
special enthusiasm. 
The daughter of the 
rural Congressman 
has read about the 
Count in books from 
the circulating 1li- 
brary, and is not 
happy until she 
gets him. When 
she has danced with 
him her cup of 
happiness is full to 
overflowing, for then 
she can write home 
and fill other girls’ 
hearts with envy. 

When an Ambassador or Minister, duly 
accredited to the United States, arrives, the 
Secretary of State is called upon by the 
departing representative, or his Charge 
d' Affaires, who asks what time may be con 
venient for the official presentation to the 
President rhe time being arranged, the 
Ambassador or Minister is duly presented by 
the Secretary of State, and, in courteous 
diplomatic language, addresses the President 
in behalf of his nation. The President re 
plies in kind, and the incident is ended 


Sometimes, when matters of prime im 
portance are at issue, as in the case of the 
petition of the Powers during the war with 
Spain, the addresses of the Ministers, as 
well as those of the President, are written 
beforehand and read Diplomatic officers 
below the rank of Minister, not represent 
ing directly the sovereignty of their nation, 
are received by the Secretary of State only, 
but are later presented to the President 
at the general diplomatic reception. 

Throughout the official year, Thursday 
is the day set apart by the Secretary of 
State for his official reception of the dip 
lomats, and the diplomatic room, between 
ten and two, is often half filled with the 
representatives of the nations of the earth, 
who await, in the order of precedence, their 
turn to speak to the Secretary 

The late Governor Gardiner G. Hubbard 
gave a dinner to Vice-President Hobart, 
and invited Sir Julian Pauncefote Sir 
Julian immediately wrote a note to Gov- 
ernor Hubbard, asking for a card showing 
the seating at the table, and intimating 
that, if the Vice-President were given 
precedence over him, he would regretfully 
be obliged to decline 


* 


The Governor sent the card, which gave 
Mr. Hobart the seat of honor to the right 
of the host. Sir Julian immediately de 
clined. He held that, being an Ambas 
sador, he represented the ‘‘ person ’’ of his 
Queen, and took precedence over every one 
but the President of the United States 
The Vice-President contended that the 
office he held was similar to that of the 
Prince of Wales, who, as heir apparent, of 
course takes precedence over our Ambas 
sador to England. Mr. Hobart’s pre 
decessor, Mr. Stevenson, refusing to raise 
a national question, had always yielded 
the point to Sir Julian, who is never 





—exrhibiling a sublime belief in the 
inevilableness of English institutions 








slow to embrace any opportunity which may 
be to the advantage of his sovereign 

Letters passed between the Vice-President 
and Sir Julian, and Mr. McKinley was 
appealed to. The matter had always been in 
dispute, and the President determined to 
settle it at once. He wrote a polite note to 
Lord Salisbury, requesting his opinion of the 
status. Instructions were immediately sent 
to Sir Julian to yield the point 

At these great 
official dinners as 
many as seventy 
persons are some- 
times seated, and 
any error by the 
President's Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. 
Pruden, in the seat 
ing, would lead to 
disagreeable con- 
tretemps. To sim- 
plify matters, a 
table-card has been 
invented. This is 
a double leather 
board, with slips 
cut at intervals 
along the sides 
Into these slips are 
inserted cards with 
the names of the 
guests, which may 
be shifted at will 


In the seating at 
table the order of 
precedence begins, 
of course, with the 
President, who sits 
not at the end, but 
at the centre of the 
long north side of 
the table. He takes 
in Lady Pauncefote, 
who is seated upon 
his right Mrs 
McKinley, who is 
seated directly op 
posite the Pres 
ident, is taken in 
by Sir Julian, who 
sits upon her right. This is because Sir 
Julian is, by priority of reception, at the head 
of the list of Ambassadors. 

An Ambassador is considered as peculiarly 
representing the honor of his principal, and 
in a Monarchy, is entitled to the dignity and 
ceremonial of one representing the person of 
the sovereign; while Ministers or Envoys 
Extraordinary only represent their principals 
in respect to the business on which they are 
sent All persons in the suite of an 
Ambassador partake of his inviolability. 
International law has invented a fiction 
known as extra-territoriality, by which the 
Minister, though actually in a foreign 
country, is considered to remain within the 
territory of his own State. He continues to 
be subject to the laws of his own country as 
if he lived there, both in regard to his per 
sonal status and his rights of property. 
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By Gen. Stewart ” "Weodford 


GE and experience owe certain and clear 
A obligations to youth, and an old lawyer 
should be able to say something to 
those proposing to study law that may help 
them 
FIRST: I advise that no young 
enter the profession who does not feel him 
self deliberately and persistently moved and 
constrained thereto. The bar is crowded 
with men who have no special adaptation or 
calling to the profession. They are in each 
other's way, and they are a hindrance and, 
generally, a detriment to their clients. 


SECOND: If a young man thinks he is 
called to the bar, let him examine himself 
very carefully and be sure that this impres 
sion is based on real fitness and sound judg 
ment, and not on fancy and whim, 


THIRD: When one has decided that he 
must be a lawyer in order to fulfill his own 
life and answer his own ambitions, then 
let him become a 
lawyer, even if he 
has to sweep an office 
and live on crusts 
in order to get into 
the profession. 

The man who has 
not the patience, the 
persistence, the self 
denial! and the pluck 
to suffer in order to 
win his desire and 
accomplish his pur 
pose, has not the 
metal or the quality 
to really be a lawyer 
and win its highest 


man 


honors and best 
rewards. 
. 
FOURTH: If you 


feel that you must 
be a lawyer in order 
to be truly and in 
the best sense your 
self, then get a colle 
giate education if 
you can, but do not 
abandon your pur 
pose because you 
have not the means 
to go through col 
lege. Abraham 
Lincoln did not goto 
college. He could 
not. Charles O’Conor, who led our New 
York bar for years, did not goto college. He 
graduated from the errand-boy’'s place in a 
law office 

I have in my thoughts, now, one who took 
very high rank in our profession, who was a 
merchant’s clerk by the command of his 
father until he was twenty-one, and then 
when he was free to follow his own will left 
the counter and compelled success at the bar 
Collegiate education is a most desirable 
preparation, and if one possibly can he should 
secure it. But it is not a necessity, and he 
who is really fit to be a lawyer will win his 
way to his profession and to his place in that 
profession despite all obstacles and against 
all difficulties. If you have not that resolute 
wiil, then leave the law alone 


FIFTH: Go to a law school, if you can 
This is far more important than the academic 
college. But if you really mean to be a 
lawyer, do not abandon your purpose because 
you cannot afford the law school 


* 
SIXTH: Get into a well-ordered, hard 
working law office, and, when there, make 


yourself useful. Do not be afraid of work 
You will find dawdlers, idlers and incompe 
tents everywhere. If, to use a current phrase 
of the shop and the street, ‘‘ you mean busi 
ness,’’ those with whom you are wili very 
quickly know your disposition and appreciate 
your work 


SEVENTH: After you are admitted to the 
bar get your own office and put up your own 
shingle as soon as you can. Independent 


Epvitor’s Nore 
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This article is the second in a series of papers on The Choice of a Profession 
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practice cultivates self-reliance and makes 
your clients your own. Of course, this is to 
be determined by each man’s good sense as 
applied to his own special case 

If you have a good place offered you in an 
established firm where you can have varied 
practice, it may be wise to accept it and use 
its opportunities. If you need money for 
your support, you will, of course, do that 
which will assure your living. But, all other 
things being equal, I still think it best for a 
young lawyer to get the advantage of inde 
pendent and self-reliant practice. 

EIGHTH: Having studied, keep steadily at 
work. You will never again have such good 
opportunity for reading and work. When 
you get a case, learn everything that is rea- 
sonably to be learned about that case, and 
study each case and try each case, not for the 
fee, but for the law that is in it. 


NINT#: 
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Be honest with your clients, hon- 
est with opposing 
counsel, and honest 
with the Court A 
trick may seem to 

a win for a day, but it 
€ isa bad investment 
for a lifetime A 
man comes to be 
known by his asso 
ciates at the bar and 
by the Bench far 
sooner than he real 
izes And that 
knowledge is gener- 
ally unerring 
. 
The lawyer states 
a fact and his op 
ponent and the Court 
alike know that it is 
so simply because 
he says it. Another 
makes a statement 





and he is believed 
after his statement 
has been proved 
Nowhere does char 
acter, simply as 
character, count for 
so much as in the 
practice of our pro 
fession 

TENTH: Be busi 
nesslike, method 
ical and prompt in 
the transaction of If possible, 
bring the exactitude of the banking-room 
into the habits of the law office. If you 
collect money, deduct your fee and pay over 
the balance promptly. Keep your appoint 
ments to the minute Time is a business 
man’s money, and the better the business man 
the more will he appreciate your promptness 
Lawyers are proverbially careless as to time 
appointments. Helpto cure that unfortunate 
tendency. 


L. WOODFORD 


business. 


. 


ELEVENTH: When you Have undertaken 
a case, whether it be large or small, whether 
the fee is large or small, do your very best. 
Never, under any circumstances, allow your- 
self to do careless work 


TWELFTH: Above all, remember that ours 
is a profession and not a trade, and that while 
fees are good and necessary, the highest and 
best purpose of our calling is to secure jus 
tice, to right wrongs and to fulfill sacred 
trusts. Capital will come to you to know how 
its investments may be made legally and 
safely. Quarrels and differences will be 
brought to you for adjustment, if adjustment 
be possible, and for decision by the Courts if 
adjustment be impracticable. Dying men 
will leave their interests and their loved ones 
to your advice and to your care. Character 
will place its security in your keeping. The 
highest, the deepest, the holiest interests of 
the family and the State will be committed 
to you 

Your profession is almost 
you acquit yourselves like men 


sacred May 
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purpose of the Post to print from week to week these practical papers by men who have achieved national 


success in their respective callings 
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This division of Northern 
fictitious tale of adventure 
by that strong race of warriors, the Numidians, it after 

ward passed into the hands of the Turks. 
outrages against Christian people went unpunished 
until an American fleet defeated the pirate 


You can try one FREE. 


SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ALGERIA 


Africa has a history as interest 
Once occupied 


Their 


bands, and compelled the Turkish Gov 
ernment to acknowledge the rights of 
other countries 

Now the French have possession 
of the country, into which have been 
introduced those civilizing forces, 
the public schools, the railroad and 
the Singer Sewing-Machine. 

Singer offices are maintained in 
Algiers, Bone, Constantine, Oran 
and Sidi-Bel-Abbes. 

Ancient form and custom, and 
modern civilization are seen in 
close contrast in Algiers, Our 
photograph represents an Algerian 
woman dressed in the costume 
which for centuries has been 
peculiar to her race 
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Quality Foods 


Swift’s Products 
are of superlative quality, prepared from 
the highest grade of stock with nicest 
care under U.S, Government inspection, 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
other lard quite so good 
Swift’s Premium Hams—each one se 
lected and most carefully cured, 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
no other bacon is in its class of quality. 
Swift’s Cotosuet—of vegetable purity. 
Swift’s Jersey Butterine—the best 
butter isn’t better. 
Swift’s Beef Extract—the full con- 


centrated strength of superior beef. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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, is an Ulustrated monthly mage 
Keith’s Home-Builder °°" giving in each Issue ten or 
more of the latest and best designs of moderate-cost homes 
with plans, descriptions, views and ideas for interlor forgiening 
01.00 per year; single copy, 10. All newsstands. My books 
of plans giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are 
50 Madies of Gum. ('tt'g's,@ 50 | 40 Costing lees than $400, § 50 
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16 Practical Stables, we 0 © 81800 te 82500, 
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“The Ballding of It"; « practical book on constrect'#, 128 pp., 1.00 

Don't spend your money to carry out an taferior design when 
a few artisti uches double in value the appearance of “ 
property The is @ great difference in plans. Saving a " _ 
dollars in them may cost you hundreds, A good deen may 
be utterly ruined in its detail If * botched t cannot be fixed 
except at great expense 
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Your Work? 


If you are dissatisfied 
LS with your situation, your sal 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or 


Klectrical Kn vit team Architecture, or 


any of the Civil Engineering Courses 
are soon qualified for salaried 
drafting-room wmitions, 


Write for pamphlets, 
The International 
Correspondence Sehools 
How 1171 
Seranten, Pa. 
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Direct from 
the factory 

to the rider 
at 

Prices. If you 
wat to save 
agents’ profits 
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Hi p-Grate WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


at Manulacturer’ # Price, write for catalogue 


showing eight beautiful models, with complete 


specifications 
» Repairs Pree, 
Guarantee : 55" clone asked 


ACME CYCLE CO., 240 Main St., Elkhart, Ind, 
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KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1916 Market M., Phii-4olphia, Pa. 


’ PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
TRY TOLIDOL. 


The Ideal Developer for Dry Plates, Films and Bromide 
Papers. Acts rapidly, ie stainless, and can be weed repeat 

edly Tubes for amateurs, ready for immediate use, B6e, 
Pure Tolidol for professionals, @e, ounce, Recommended 
by leading plate manufacturers and photographers, Ask 
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DE BERGERAC’S TRIP TO THE MOON 
ID you ever, in your days of early reading 
and downy lips, encounter a stray 
volume minus the author's name, and read 
in ignorance of responsibility but with 
delighted surprise that triumph of the imag- 
mation, Bulwer’s Coming Race? 

The descent of the writer through a coal 
shaft, the discovery of a world within our 
world, peopled with a race superior to 
humanity, the charm of it all, the convincing 
quality of the unreality of it, are vividly 
recalled by a perusal of Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
A Voyage to the Moon (Doubleday & 
McClure Company). 

A curiously interesting incident of the 
literary year, surely, is this reproduction 
with comprehensive introductory, explana- 
tory and biographical notes, of a seventeenth- 
century translation of a seventeenth-century 
French author, whose very existence had been 
overlooked by the fin de siecle reader until 
the modern drama resurrected his name for 
titular use in a new romantic play. 

Here is a neat satire upon literary hard 
ship in Paris: Cyrano and his lunar guide, 
having been entertained at an inn, the guide 
paid the reckoning by handing over to the 
boniface three couplets, and found it neces 
sary to explain that verses were the money of 
the country 

‘Though we should pamper ourselves for 
a whole week,’’ explained the mentor, “‘ we 
could not spend a sonnet, and I have four 
about me, besides two epigrams, two odes 
and an eclogue.’’ 

‘Would to God it were so in our world,”’ 
replied Cyrano, ‘‘ for I know a good many 
honest poets there who are ready to starve, 
and who might live plentifully if that money 
would pass in payment.’’ 

The ancient translation, which the 
English-speaking world owed. to A. Lovell, 
of London, was imperfect in letter-press, but 
plentifully adorned with quaint and satisfying 
woodcuts illustrating the text 

The Lovell illustrations have been 
retained, and they that Mr. Mansfield 
and other leading actors have done the 
voyageur much wrong as to his nose. 
Cyrano’s nasal organ was aquiline, not 
upturned. It was a Roman nose—large, but 
distinctly Roman 

It has been the work of the 
lator, Professor Curtis H Page, of Columbia 
University, to supply these omissions. This 
required a visit to France and a close study 
of all the manuscripts bearing on the work; 
but it was labor well expended 
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OUR PORTO RICAN FARM 
| F YOU “ want something to do, 
to Porto Rico, It is a pleasant place for 
an outing, but that is all There is little 
enough to interest the capitalist and investor, 
but for the clerk, the workman, the position 
hunter there is absolutely nothing 
In time there may be something, but it will 
be, at the many months before such 
opportunities are open, and even then they 
will be few. Until then the case is hopeless, 
and those who go will but do as their prede 
done—come home again poorer 


’ don’t go 


least, 


cessors have 
and wiser men. 

This seems to be the gist of Albert Gardner 
Robinson's The Porto Rico of To-Day (The 
Century Company, New York)—a book as 
sensible as it is entertaining 

The native name of Porto Rico is Boriquén 

the Land of the Valiant Lord. The area 
of the island is about 3600 square miles—half 
that of New Jersey The leading cities are 
San Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez, all seacoast 
and, as the highways are primitive 
and rough, the interior is almost cut off from 
the outside world 

This island of the blue sea is covered with 
eternal summer. The average temperature 
is about eighty degrees. There is not an 
overcoat to be found on the island, Our 
fellow-countrymen go clad in thin cotton the 
year round, while the youngsters under ten 
wear no more clothes than an angle-worm 

It isa lazy world. The Porto Rican heat 
saps the energies, both physical and mental. 
It is the sort of a place where one likes to lie 
in a hammock and dream of the things one is 
too indolent todo. The population is a trifle 
over 800,060, and only fourteen per cent. 
know how to read and write. About half the 
population is ‘* white.”’ In Porto Rico 
‘white ’’ means those in whom there is, at 
most, only a touch of negro blood. 

Mr. Robinson thinks the natives had little 
reason to complain of Spanish rule The 
system of government was admirable Its 
laws were adequate and in the main just and 
equitable. The Spaniards did not ‘‘ work the 
island for all it was worth."’ Considering 
the richness of the soil, the populous districts 
and the well-to-do little cities, the taxation 
was by no means excessive. On the whole, 
the people seem to have been happy and pros 
perous, Many of the natives are rich, 
though the majority—as the majority are 


towns, 


THE 


in a land where 
poverty is a 
Porto Rico is 


everywhere—are But 
life is easy and wants are few, 
condition rather than an evil. 
afarm and not a workshop. Its resources 
are almost exclusively agricultural. The 
main products are coffee, sugar and toLacco, 
while rum and molasses are important 
by-products Among the possibilities are 
canning and exporting fruit and vegetables, 
and cattle-raising. 


poor. 


A New Writer on Texas.—N. A. Jennings, 
author of The Texas Ranger, is an active 
New York newspaper man who has won more 
than local fame as a humorist and short-story 
writer. His book is the result of an experi 
ence in the Lone Star State, where he went to 
report for the press the result of the rain 
making experiments. He rode more than 
4000 miles on horseback in collecting his 
material. Mr. Jennings, although actively 
employed in journalism, lives the year round 
on the farthest end of Long Island, on the 
Atlantic Beach. 

. 


Quiller-Couch at Work and Play.—Mr 
A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q.) is still living his 
open-air life overlooking the water at Fowey, 
Cornwall, England, whither he retired about 
ten years ago, after a most unhappy experi- 
ence in London, He went to the metropolis 
to write a story a week for a prosperous peri 
odical. He almost exclusively 
with the literary set; he went to receptions, 
theatres and clubs, and put off writing his 
story until the last day in the week. 

He stood this sort of life as long as he 
could and then went back to his dogs and 
garden, sailboat and moors, He _ writes 
daily until about one o’clock, when he puts 
on a sweater and goes out to have a good 
time Sometimes he sails, again he walks, 
and he varies his amusements by coaching a 
local rowing team. At Oxford, in the eighties, 
he rowed on his ’Varsity crew, and he has 
kept up his athletics ever since. He says 
he will never again live in London. The 
atmosphere stifles him 


associated 
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Collecting Literary Lions.—The popular 
idea that any man of education feels flattered 
to be asked to write for a great magazine is 
not wholly correct The magazine that is 
printing the reminiscences of Senator Hoar 
was not able to secure them until the editor 
in-chief, himself a man of renown, visited 
the Senator at Worcester and made the neces 
sary arrangements 

Another monthly an important 
contribution only through the personal solici 
tation of Governor Roosevelt, and the owner 
of still another periodical recently made a 
trip to Europe to induce writers, who are 
popularly supposed to be only too eager to 
sell their matter, to write some stories to 
order. Probably there never has been more 
wire-pulling of this sort magazines 
were first printed than there was during the 
late war, to secure ‘‘ personal’’ accounts of 
the conflict from eye-witnesses high in official 
rank. It is said that the death, in Cuba, of 
one soldier of distinction deprived his family 
of more money than his life insurance 
amounted to. Had he lived he would have 
been one of our leading historians 


secured 


since 


Weary Wyckoff.—They have a new name 
for Assistant-Professor Walter A. Wyckoff, of 
Princeton University Since he had his 
remarkable experience as a laborer, which led 
to his epoch-making book, The Workers, he 
has been called ‘‘ Weary Wyckoff, after 
Weary Waggles of the comic weeklies. It 
is popular and will stick 

The Professor, in spite of his 
much liked by the undergraduates, 
townfolk have made him, next to Grover 
Cleveland, their chief social lion. He has 
become an experienced diner-out, and no one 
would recognize in the well-groomed young 
man of exquisite manners and the broadest of 
broad English accents the workman who dug 
ditches for Illinois farmers for twenty dollars 
a month and “ keep,’’ and talked social 
problems with his employer after the chores 
were done. The English accent is an inher 
itance, for Professor Wyckoff was born in 
India, and “‘ English as she is spoke’’ in 
London and Boston comes to him naturally 
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Linen Doilies 
for 10 Cents 


We will send, to any one, four inch 
Dollies, beautiful flower designs, 
together with our 160-page Catalogue 
on a of 10 cents 

AVIBGON & Of 
Philadelphia, Pe. 
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GOLDEN BREAD 


As much more delicious and health- 
ful than “white” bread, as gold 
is more valuable than silver! 


Did you ever eat a slice of bread made from the 
Franklin Mills Flour of the Entire Wheat? No? 
Well, you have yet to taste the most delicious bread 
that human hands can make 

Franklin Mills flour makes bread of a beautiful 
golden hue To look at it is to want to try it, To 
eat a single slice is to want some more (or to try it 
once is to discard all other bread in its favor), Bread 
made from this flour has a rich, nutty flavor, which 
makes ordinary white bread seem tasteless and 
insipid This delicious flavor is due to the proteids 
and phosphates which constitute the entire food 
value of the wheat berry and make it the most 
nutritious of all cereals. 

rhis is why this rich flavor 
made from Franklin Mills flour 
tains these proteids to a like 
‘white’’ flour cannot, because these food elements 
are of a dark color, and must therefore be removed, 
or the flour cannot be “ white."’ Neither are these 
yroteids found to a like extent or in as digestible 
— in graham flour, which is always coarse, and 
often largely composed of the indigestible outer bark 
or shell, designed by Nature simply to protect the 
valuable kernel inside, and not to be eaten 

It is plain, therefore, that Franklin Mills flour is 
the most nutritious, as well as the most delicious 
flour, in the market. It is all food, and nothing but 
food, because it contains all the nutriment of the 
whole wheat kernel, and none of the indigestible 
outer shell, Those who try it once never go back to 
any other brand: not only do they like it better, and 
receive more nourishment, but they find that it goes 
further in bread-making, and in the end is the most 
economical flour made 

If you want the most nutritious bread, the most 
delicious bread, the best-looking bread, the least ex- 
pensive bread, the best bread in every way, you will 
use Franklin Mills Flour of the Entire Wheat. It is 
sold by nearly all up-to-date grocers, who sell ‘the 
best’ rather than “the most profitable.”’ If yours 
should not have it in stock, write Franklin Mills Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., who will see that you are supplied 
and who will gladly send you a handsome illustrated 
booklet, free of charge, upon request. 
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